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Deveau departs 


She’s just that type of person: 
someone willing to put in the hours to 


Exploring the mills of Lowell 
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Aiming high 
Al Crepeau is already a 
student senator, but he’s got 
his sights set on a higher 
political position: student 
| representative to the Board 
of Trustees. The 19-year-old 
Haverhill resident will make 
the run this spring. 
See page 3 


Real priorities 
Author Jonathan Kozol 
_has made standing up for 
the fess fortunate his 


priority, writing about the il- 


literate and the homeless. 
Next week, the Byfield resi- 
dent will bring his crusade 
| to Northern Essex on May 2. 
os ae See page 5 


Outspoken — 
Jim Sullivan has been 

visible, vocal, well liked and 

| respected during his tenure 
at NECC. After 26 years on 

| the job, the chairperson of 
the electronics technology 
department is calling it 

- quits. 

See page 6 


Injecting fear? 
- Boston Mayor Ray Flynn’s 
plan to dispense clean 
hypodermic needles to 
addicts is creating a furor. 
Will the needle exchange 
program reduce the AIDS 
threat or encourage drug 
abuse? 

See page 14 


Get with it 


Sen. Daniel Inouye turned 
the tables on his Bradford 
College audience. The 
Hawaiian Democrat says pro- 
blems in Washington stem 

_ from the attitude of the © 
public. He also discussed 
the plight of Indians. 

See page 16 


Evil system 

South Africa’s brutal 
system of apartheid will 
remain in place until 
Western governments take a 
firm stance against it, says 
to Auggrey Mhere, a former 
member of the African 
National Congress. 

See page 20 
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Observer’s guiding light retires 


his final edition of the 
Observer is dedicated to 
Betty Arnold, matriarch, 
mentor, teacher, and friend. 


As her retirement day approaches, 
it only seems natural to look back to 
January, 1987 when she welcomed 
me and my peers as a group of pro- 
mising journalism students into the 
Observer family. As matriarch of this 
extended family, she provided a con- 
nection to the reporters that preced- 
ed us. This link now evokes a tremen- 
dous sense of responsibility not only 
to those who came before us, but also 
to those who will follow. And like any 
good mother Betty brings new mean- 
ing to the word guilt. 


it has often been said Betty Ar- 
nold IS the Observer. This is true, 
but not for the reason many have 
supposed over the years — that Bet- 
ty Arnold has written the newspaper 
— but because of the demands: she 
places on her students. She en- 
courages her students to meet the 
grueling challenge of publishing a 
quality newspaper, a goal she has 
consistently achieved over 15 years. 

As our mentor, she instilled her 
passion for the newspaper business 
in our souls. Betty Arnold’s success 
story is that she has had a tremen- 
dous effect on the quality of jour- 
nalism in the Merrimack Valley. 


Her students have gone on to posi- 
tions as news reporters and editors 
on the staffs of papers such as the 
Pulitzer Prize winning Lawrence- 
Eagle Tribune, Haverhill Gazette, 
Newburyport Daily News, Foster’s 
Daily Democrat, and the Boston 
Herald. 

Betty Arnold is the quintessential 
teacher and her students will convey 
her message to future generations of 
reporters. 

Her committment extends beyond 
the classroom door. Almost intuitive- 
ly when everyone else was about 


ready to collapse from the strain of 


hours spent producing the newspaper 
she would somehow find the energy 


WA 


Alumni Photo Exhibit 


Carl Russo photo 


STILL POINT SOLO performance captured by Carl Russo, former Observer 
editor. View other works by Russo and co-worker Bryan Eaton, slated for an 
alumni display in the Bentley Gallery during May. Meet the photojournalists 
from the Pulitzer Prize winning Lawrence-Eagle Tribune at the gallery recep- 


tion in their honor Sunday, May 15. 


within herself to persevere. And 
when her students wondered if their 
efforts were being noticed, Betty 
made sure to voice her appreciation. 

And so to you, Betty, for those 


many hours working diligently, 
sometimes alone and often late into 
the night, wondering if your efforts 
were being noticed, we your students 
say to you, they were. 
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By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


orthern Essex President John 

R. Dimitry still has some 

concerns regarding the revised 

tuition policy, which Chancellor 
Franklyn G. Jenifer will finalize by the 
end of the week. The final proposal must 
be presented to the board of regents at 
their May 10 meeting. 

After returning from the final ad- 
ministration and finance meeting regar- 
ding the chancellor’s proposed tuition 
hikes, Dimitry said, “‘I still have some 
misgivings because everytime they think 


Tuition plan deadline near 


Dimitry still concerned about details of tuition hike proposal 


they’re running short of money they’re 
going to say why don’t you raise 
tuitions?” 

The changes made to the original pro- 
posed tuition policy include: 

e Reducing the percentage of the cost 
that the student must bear at the state 
colleges and universities from 33 percent 
to 30 percent. 

e Tuition increase lowered from 12 per- 
cent to a rate of nine percent or lower. 
e Abandoning the five year plan in favor 
of a more reasonable 10 to 15 year 
schedule. 

e Replacing the automatic annual in- 
crease with a request process that re- 
quires the approval of the board of 
regents. 

e Changing the fees freeze so that the 
fees may be increased with the approval 
of the chancellor. 

Dimitry said, ‘The chancellor will not 
recommend tuition increases to the board 
of regents unless the legislative leaders 
agree to tuition retention.”’ The retention 
of revenues from the increased tuition 
was in the original policy. 

“Timing is a problem of exquisite pro- 
portions,’ Dimitry explained. The pro- 
blem is a result of the board of regents 
having to make a decision on the tuition 
hikes at the May 10 meeting, while the 


The chancellor will not 
recommend tuition in- 


creases to the board of 
regents unless’ the 
legislative leaders agree to 
tuition retention. 


legislature doesn’t wrap up the budget 
until around July 4. Jenifer would have 
to rely on a good faith agreement. On the 
outside chance that the legislature would 
renege on an agreement, Dimitry said, 
“The regents could reduce tuition for the 
second semester.”’ 
The president would like to see a tui- 
tion deferment program set up with the 
“retention money. Students could pay a 
percentage of their tuition at the beginn- 
ing of the semester, with the remainder 
of the tuition payable at mid-semester 
with a slight interest charge of approx- 


imately five percent. 

In response to the faculty association 
charges that the administration did not 
sufficiently consult with the faculty and 
professional staff before implementing 
the new class matrix, Dimitry said, “It 
seems to me there was plenty of discus- 
sion of the matrix, not only with the union 
but with the general staff.” 


He added, “When the contract says 
consult with the union, it is usually the 
union leadership. 


The president pointed out that one of 
the reasons for changing the class matrix 
was to provide a two hour free period for 
meetings and student activities. 

In regard to the problems with park- 
ing at the Grace Episcopal and Lawrence 
Public Library campuses, Dimitry said, 
“Tf the rental of parking spaces has any 
functionality, we’ll continue it.” 

Dimitry pointed out if the legislature 
“bankrolls” the interim Lawrence cam- 
pus, there will be plenty of secure park- 
ing spaces. One of the bid specifications 
requires 85,000 square feet of parking. 
“At least by January the tough parking 
problems we have in downtown Lawrence 
will disappear.” January is the new target 
date for the opening of the interim 
campus. 


All College Council proceedings continue 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


he chaos and confusion of 

Wednesday, March 30, subsided 

at the meeting to discuss the All 

College Council in the college 
cafeteria Tuesday, April 19. It was replac- 
ed by rule and order. 

That is not to say an aura of confusion 
does not still surround the All College 
Council proceedings. Confusion appears 
to have become the trademark of the 
meetings to discuss ratification of the 
charter, which would dissolve the existing 
Academic Council and create a new 
organization. 

The week prior to the April 19 meeting, 
rumors rampantly ran through the Nor- 
thern Essex campus. The various ver- 
sions of when the meeting was to take 
place include: 

e Tuesday, April 26, immediately follow- 
ing the two hour all college day academic 
advising period. 

e Tuesday, April 19, at 1 p.m. with 
classes being cancelled. 

e Both April 19 and 26 with classes be- 
ing cancelled both days. 

When and if classes were cancelled is 
the second area of confusion. Some 
sources said all classes were cancelled 
after noon, while others said only classes 
after 1 p.m. were officially cancelled, with 
noontime classes being cancelled on an in- 
dividual basis at the discretion of the pro- 
fessor. President John R. Dimitry said 
that all classes were cancelled after 1 p.m. 
as was stated in the letter dated April 11. 

Regarding the concern that notices 
weren't sent out reasonably in advance, 
John H. Spurk said the memo was 
delivered to repro-graphics Monday, 
April 11. This was affirmed by the repro- 
graphics department, which pushed out 
the document in two days instead of the 
usual three day turn over period. After 
being picked up and delivered to the 
mailroom on the afternoon of Wednesay, 
April 13, it was delivered to faculty and 
staff mailboxes late Wednesday and ear- 
ly Thursday. 

In spite of the low turnout rate of facul- 
ty, the informal meeting to amend the 
proposed charter was held. When ques- 
tioned on the need for a quorum by Ed- 
ward Spinney, natural science professor, 
Spurk responded, ‘‘We are under no 
quorum rule. It is a meeting of concern- 
ed employees of Northern Essex.” 


kee 
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JOHN GUARINO. 


To help restore orderly conduct, the 
council passed a procedural guideline for 
the meeting. It stated each amendment 
would be allotted ten minutes of discus- 
sion followed by a vote. Discussion time 
could be extended only by a vote of the 
council. 

Spurk said the last paragraph of an 
Observer commentary on the March 30 
meeting was a direct challenge to the 
group to get its organizational act 
together. 

In an hour and fifteen minutes, the 
assembly passed eight motions, defeated 
one motion, and tabled another that had 
been addressed at the previous meeting. 

In what quickly turned into the Sean 
Hawrylciw and John Guarino hour, con- 
stituency group G, clerical/technical and 
maintenance/custodial staff, increased 
representation on a number of commit- 
tees. Guarino, speaking as a member of 
constituency group A, full-time faculty, 
kept Hawrylciw’s requests for his group 
at a ‘“‘reasonable”’ level. 

Amendments to Article V, Section 8 B, 
C, D, E increased constituency groun G’s 


We have a keen awareness 
of what students want and 


need. Many of us are 
students. 


representation from one to two on the stu- 


» dent issues committee, from zero to two 


on the academic affairs committee, from 
one to four on the budget committee, and 
from one to four on the strategic planning 
committee. 

Hawrylciw pointed out the group 
should be given increased representation 
from a qualifications standpoint as well 
as a numerical viewpoint. ‘‘We have a 
keen awareness of what students want 
and need. Many of us are students,” he 
said. 

Guarino, stating his case for 
“reasonable instead of excessive,” said, 
“Reasonable representation is a concept 
that should be stressed.’’ Guarino was 
successful in reducing Hawrylciw’s re- 
quests by one member on each 
committee. 

Constituency group G received support 
for representation from Catherine Sander- 
son, chair of the student issues commit- 
tee, and Priscilla Bellairs, chair of the 
academic affairs committee. Bellairs said, 
“The academic matters depend on the 
support we receive from the technical 
staff.”’ 

Hawryliciw defended his group’s inten- 
tions when he stated, ‘‘I stress we are not 
anti-faculty, we are not  anti- 
administration. We are pro-Northern 
Essex.”’ 


An amendment.to Article V, Section 
8B, changed the name of the student 
issues committee to the student affairs 
committee, while adding retention and 
student services to its list of duties. 
Sanderson, the current chair, said, ‘“The 
new committee will better divide duties 
and cover all duties needed to be 
covered.”’ 

An amendment to Article V, Section 8 
A, B, C, D, E failed to pass leaving the 
representation of constituency group F to 
include both day and division of continu- 
ing education (DCE) administrators and 
non-unit confidential secretaries. The 
amendment would have divided the 
representation to each of the standing 
committees to one member from. each 
division. ‘ 

When Spurk opened up the floor to 
discussion of items settled at the March 
30 meeting, Guarino proposed an addition 
to Article V, Section 6. He wanted to add, 
“However, in no case shall a full-time per- 
son represent a part-time constituency.” 
Following a virgorous debate, Guarino’s 
motion was tabled when it was discovered 
that an agreement, made at the March 30 
meeting, prohibited discussion of items 
already settled at the previous meeting. 

Article X, Section 2.2 of the charter was 
changed from a vote by secret ballot at 
a meeting of all prospective members of 
the assembly to an election by secret 
ballot for a period of six days with poll- 
ing booths set up on each campus. 

Judith Tye, coordinator of early 
childhood education program, question- 
ed how amended copies of the proposed 
charter were going to be distributed. 
Spurk said, ‘“‘There will be 12-15 copies 
available at each polling place.’’ Tye 
argued, ‘You can not expect them to read 
and digest it and make an intelligent 
vote.” 

It was decided to delay the election 
period from Monday, April 25 — Satur- 
day, April 30, to Wednesday, April 27 — 
Wednesday, May 3, to allow voters 
enough time to familiarize themselves 
with the charter. A summary of amend- 
ments will be mailed to each potential 
member. 

Each ballot will pose the following tw 
questions. ; 
© Do you vote for the charter as amend- 
ed on March 30 and April 19? 
¢ Do you want your constituency group 
to be part of the All College Council? 
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Springfest ‘88 
PLANS ARE SET for Springfest ‘88 Saturday, May 21. Join in on the fun that 
begins with a hot air balloon launch at 6 a.m. 


Union tackles tough 


Sue Smith photo 


issues at its meeting 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


At the April faculty association 
meeting unit members discussed: 
U the grievance over the new fall class 
matrix ‘ 
the proposed tuition policy 
the Commonwealth’s projected 
budgetary problems 
parking problems in Lawrence 
the upcoming part-timers election. 
Faculty Association President Joseph 
Rizzo conducted a straw poll of the ap- 
_ proximate 50 to 60 unit members concer- 
ning the new class matrix. Very few of the 
members expressed satisfaction with the 
matrix, while most were dissatisfied or 
unsure. 
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Some members questioned which 
matrix was being implemented, claiming 
they had seen several versions, while 
others said they hadn’t seen any copies. 

The debate centered around the amount 
of input the administration sought from 
the faculty and staff. The general consen- 
sus was that presenting the matrix to the 
master planning committee was not 
enough. The matrix should have been 
presented to the Academic Council for 
input. 


Jack Aronson, chair of the department 
of foreign languages, philosophy and 
religion, stated he met with Chet 
Hawrylciw, chair of the division of 
humanities and communications, and 
department chairs Elaine Mawhinney 
and George Bailey (creative arts and 
English) to discuss the matrix. 

The three department chairs express- 
ed dissatisfaction to Hawrylciw, who ex- 
plained their position to Robert 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs. 

The association decided at an earlier 


meeting to approach President John R. 
Dimitry with their concerns over the 
manner in which the matrix was pushed 
through without regard for faculty and 
staff input. The grievance over the matrix 
is currently in process. 


Concerning other union matters, Rizzo 
announced the state labor relations com- 
mission’s decision to allow a part-timers’ 
unionization election. All part-time facul- 
ty and staff will have the opportunity to 


» choose between joining the existing facul- 


ty association or non-unionization. The 
election will be held by mail May 18 and 
the votes will be counted June 5. 

If the part-timers decide to join the 
union, the current contract for full-timers 
will be used as a model for negotiations. 
Rizzo said some items the union will be 
asking for part-timers include “pro-rated 
salaries” and “priority consideration for 
full-time slots.” 

Frank V. Padellaro, professor in the 
business administration department, 
stated his concern regarding the length 
of contract negotiations. He felt the 
already lengthy negotiation process 
would be further complicated by involv- 
ing others not currently involved in the 
process such as John Peroni, dean of con- 
tinuing education (DCE). 

Because of the current ‘‘fiscal enhance- 
ment” trend, Rizzo said, ‘‘Within the 
foreseeable future DCE as a total, 
separate entity, as far as tuition 
payments, is going to cease to exist.”’ 

Currently the day division is financed 
by the CommonWealth with tuition 
payments being returned to the 
legislature and fees deposited into cam- 
pus trust funds. The continuing educa- 
tion division is user financed with both 
tuition and fee payments deposited into 
the DCE trust funds. 

Current salaries range from a full-time 
day professor teaching eight courses a 
year earning between $30,000 and 


Crepeau aims high 


He’s running for student trustee slot 


By Diane Reukauf 
Staff Reporter 


1 Crepeau, presently a student 
senator, is aiming for higher 
office next year. He is running 
for the student trustee position. 

Crepeau is in his first semester at 
NECC, enrolled in the liberal arts pro- 
gram. Later he plans to matriculate as a 
biology major at a four year school. 
Pediatrics is his long term goal. 

The office of student trustee is the 
highest elected position a Northern Essex 
student can win. The trustee has one of 
11 seats on the Northern Essex Board of 
Trustees, which meets the first Wednes- 
day of each month. Trustees must ap- 
prove all appointments, policies and spen- 
ding at the college. 

The rest of the board is made up of 
state appointees and alumni. No faculty 
nor administrator sits on the board. The 
student trustee has full voting privileges 
and may address the board at any time. 
The term of office begins in June and runs 
for one year. 


As a student senator, Crepeau feels 
that communication between the senate 
and the student trustee is paramount. He 
said, ‘“‘I hope my involvement with the 
senate this semester will provide me with 
abilities to communicate senate needs to 
the board of trustees as a student trustee. 
I understand that my responsibility is to 
represent the student body on the trustee 
board, and to implement the policies of 
the institution. It is important to extend 
the feeling of the student community 
back to the trustee board. 


/ $35,000 on the average, to part-time day 


instructors and part-time DCE instruc- 
tors earning an average of $9,600 and 
$9,000 for eight courses respectively. 

The focus turned to the Com- 
monwealth’s projected bugetary pro- 
blems. Regarding Chancellor Franklyn G. 
Jenifer’s proposed tuition hike policy, 
Rizzo said, ‘‘A lot of the tuition hike talk 
is a way of getting at the trust funds.” 

At the annual legislative meeting held 
the Friday before the union meeting, area 
legislators concurred that the upcoming 
fiscal budget is going to be lean. State 
Rep. Kevin Blanchette, D-Lawrence, 
reported there is already a $1 billion 
shortfall in the projected budget which 
begins July 1. 

“There’s a good chance that if the 
budget crunch does come about all part- 
timers will be laid off,’ John Osborne, 
professor, department of natural science, 
said. ‘We as a faculty will be under con- 
siderable pressure to serve in Lawrence.” 

Plans to develop a comprehensive in- 
terim campus in Lawrence continue to 
move along in spite of the Com- 
monwealth’s budgetary problems. The 
possiblility of a 1988 opening for the in- 
terim campus was given a boost when 
Sen. Patricia McGovern, D-Lawrence, 
and chair of the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee, promised her support last 
February. 

As the discussion focused on the 
Lawrence campus, attention turned to 
the problem with parking at the Grace 
Episcopal Church and Lawrence Public 
Library, two of the four locations used in 
Lawrence. The administration responded 
to problems with vandalism and car theft 
at the two sites last semester by renting 
50 spaces in a parking garage. 

The administration is considering 
discontinuing rental of the parking spaces 
because the facilities aren’t being widely 
used. Patricia A. McDermott, professor 
of instructional development, suggested 
that the problem might be the result of 
the requirement that Northern Essex 
faculty/staff and students use the 
designated parking spaces on the top 
floor of the garage. McDermott stated 
that the arrangement didn’t seem par- 
ticularly safe, especially for women. 

James C. Bradley, behavorial sciences 
professor, warned the group, ‘‘It sounds 


like an anti-Lawrence thing. Let’s keep it . 


' JOE RIZZO. 


“T am dedicated to keeping tuition 
prices down. Tuition will not be able to 
stay static forever. I want to keep the 
cost of education down as long as possi- 
ble,” he said. 

Crepeau’s most important concern is 
the unity of the student body. This uni- 
ty is not as prevalent as the senator 
would like. He said, ‘“‘This school has 
great potential. There are club meetings, 
but integrating the clubs may provide a 
more cohesive student body. Also com- 
munication between other community 


‘colleges in the state is an area I want to 


address and strive toward as a student 
trustee.” 

Crepeau describes himself as an 
average student in high school. The KEY 
Club (Knowledge, Education and Youth) 
was an extracurricular for him then. This 
club was a fund-raiser for many organiza- 
tions in the city of Haverhill. The issue 
of teen and drunk driving was often a 
cause KEY worked for in the city. 

He has met President Dimitry once 
and feels that a favorable relationship can 
evolve between them. He found the presi- 
dent to be a good communicator and 
listener. 

Crepeau, 19, is a Haverhill resident. His 
hobbies include skiing and dancing. He 
has just joined a dance club, the Electric 
Wave 2,000 based in Hampton Beach, 
N.H. He plans to work this summer to 
save money for the fall semester. 

The student senate meets every Mon- 
day at noon in its office off the tiled 
lounge of the student center. Crepeau en- 
courages students to approach him before 
the election. ; 
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a security issue.” He pointed out that the 
parking lots on this campus-could be as 
dangerous without security. ‘‘From a col- 
lective bargaining point the college must 
maintain the same level of services and 
support,” Bradley said. 

Regarding the faculty association 
scholarship program, Roger Dufresne, the 
association’s treasurer, reported that 
scholarship applications are being cir- 
culated. The union will be granting five 
$300 scholarships in memory of Don 
Horgan, recently deceased member of the 
business department faculty. 

At the suggestion of English profesor 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy a special $300 
Don Horgan Memorial Scholarship will 
be awarded to a business student this 
year. The five other faculty association 
scholarships being awarded in Horgan’s 
memory will be given to deserving 
students from any of the college’s pro- 
grams of instruction. 

The association raised the money for 
the scholarships from the faculty-student 
basketball games and interest from their 
bank account. They are also planning on 
raising additional funds at their 
Springfest concession May 21. 

The association also held their annual 
elections. Rizzo was re-elected president. 
Also elected were Ruth Hooten, vice- 
president, Don Pailles, secretary, and 
Roger Dufresene, treasurer. Members of 
the executive board also elected include 
Jack L. Aronson, representative to 
Massachusetts Community College Coun- 
cil (MCCC), Alan Foucault, local profes- 
sional staff representative, Charles Adie 
and Cathy Richards, members at large. 


Special features 
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Setting the pace 


Tracy Deveau’s just that type of person 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 


ith the spring semester 

drawing to a close, the 

Observer will say goodbye to 

a long-time friend and 
dedicated staff member. 

Tracy Deveau, 22, commercial art ma- 
jor at NECC, is currently serving her fifth 
and last semester as the Observer’s chief 
typesetter and production manager. 

Betty Arnold, co-adviser to the 
Observer, said, ‘““Tracy is talented, highly 
motivated, well-organized, creative and 
resourceful. Perhaps her most outstan- 
ding quality is her reliability. The staff 
will miss her common sense, her tremen- 
dous speed at typesetting, and her 
leadership.”’ 

Typesetting, as Deveau explains it, is 
putting “the main emphasis on designing 
something pleasing — using type size, 
type face and graphic design. It’s also a 
fringe benefit to have typing speed.” 

Upon graduation from high school, 
Deveau entered the field by answering an 
advertisement from a print shop that was 
looking to hire a secretary. When the 
shop saw she had a typing speed of 80 
words per minute, she went to work in the 
typesetting department for $5.50 per 
hour. 

At her time of employment, she enroll- 
ed in a phototypsetting course at the 
Greater Lawrence Vocational Technical 
School which inspired her even further. 

“People told me I was.crazy to be go- 
ing to school at night, and working in the 
day for only $5.50 an hour,”’ she said. “I 
finished the course, and wanted a raise.”’ 

She received her desired salary increase 
when there was no work in the typeset- 
ting department and she was transferred 
to work in the bindery. 

After a semester had passed, she com- 
mitted herself to full-time enrollment at 
NECC. “I had just enough money to pay 
for one semester,” she recalled. 

At the start of her college career and in 
need of a new job, Deveau found herself 
in the co-operative education office, 
speaking to Abbott Rice. Initially, she 
was discouraged when it seemed there 
was nothing out there, but at the last 
minute, Rice remembered Betty Arnold 
and the Observer. 


She recalls the first time she ever 
entered the office of the Observer. ‘‘I 
walked in to find about 15 people sitting 
around with the radio blaring, and they 
were asking me if I would be in the feed- 
back column of the next issue.” 

Soon, she did come to meet Arnold, 
started on the staff at $6.50 an hour and 
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TRACY DEVEAU DESIGNS newspaper ads in the Observer office. 


“was thrilled.”” Unlike today, there was 
a large production staff back in the spring 
semester of 1986 when she came to 
NECC. “I joined Caryl Taylor, Bob 
Hanagan, John Heyes, and Cathy Tello. 
In the beginning it wasn’t my job to take 
care of graphic design, just to type the 
stories.” 

As the members of the typesetting 
crew went on to other jobs, Deveau 
started to assume much more respon- 
sibility. She wasn’t as confident in herself 
as others were in her, however. ‘‘I made 
a lot of typos at first,” she said. “I was 
all ready to get fired.” 

The Observer. faced some difficult 


times, when Arnold was absent for two 


months from the staff due to a car 
accident. 

It was a trying time for everyone, ac- 
cording to Deveau’s recollections. 
“Thinking Betty wasn’t coming back, 
hearing different stories, not knowing 
how she really was, it was awful,” she 
said. 

During this ordeal, Joe LeBlanc, who 
had been assisting weekends in the pro- 
duction of the newspaper, worked many 
additional hours to help the Observer 


meet deadline. He was, however, commit- 
ted to his full time teaching and 
newspaper advising position at Whittier 
Vocational Technical High School, and 
could not be present during the day. 

Deveau found herself thrown into a 
position of management, attending to 
editing and advertising duties. LeBlanc 
said then that she was the staff’s most 
valuable asset during this period of 
confusion. 

“The routine was disrupted,’’ Deveau 
said. But when Arnold eventually return- 
ed, Deveau was promoted to production 
manager and received a salary hike of 
$1.50 per hour. 

Leblanc, a member of the Northern 
Essex faculty since last January, said, 
‘“‘As anon-typist, the first thing that im- 
pressed me about Tracy was her in- 
credibly fast typing speed. I didn’t 
believe it possible that a human being’s 
fingers could move so quickly. I thought 
it was a robot working at the keyboard. 

‘‘What later emerged from our produc- 
tion room an hour later was one of the 
best student workers we’ve ever had. 
She’s a beautiful person whose contribu- 
tions to our cause have been indispen- 


im shocked at how I’ve 
become a totally different . 
arson since coming here. 


sable. She’s going to be hard to replace.’’ 


“T wanted to expand from just typeset- 
ting, and go further in my career. I was 
able to do that here at NECC,”’ Deveau 
said. ‘‘Now I have a goal, a direction, 
something to offer people that I didn’t 
have before,’’ she said. 

In addition to the Observer, Deveau 
had a work-study position in Creative 
Graphics working with Sheila Krim and 


Caryl Taylor. Her main responsibility was 
typesetting, but she also learned paste- 
up, and design. ‘It’s a wonderful ex- 
perience to see other phases of publica- 
tions other than the newspaper in- 
dustry,” she said. 

Another work-study position for a 
semester and a half was in Reproduction 
Graphics with Ed Fice and Janice 
Alestock. She learned to run the presses 
and did assorted bindery duties. “I 
wanted that job because graphic 
designers have to know what is practical 
in terms of production. On this job I 
learned what will work and why.” 

Deveau has been accepted by Nor- 
theastern University, which she admits 
is the only college she wishes to transfer 
to. “If the Pell Grant pays my tuition, I 
will go and major in visual media design. 
But, if the Pell Grant won't pay, I'll go 
out and find a job,” she said. 

In her spare time, Deveau, a native of 
Newburyport, enjoys reading, movies, 
bowling and relaxing. (During a produc- 
tion week at the paper, she puts in about 
45 hours of work, on top of attending 
classes.) 

Some of the careers she is considering 
are teaching, and publications design. 
“Or,” she said, “If I shoot really high, I 
might become an art director.” 

When asked what she'll miss about 
NECC, it’s definitely the familiarity of 
the people on campus, especially the 
Observer staff. “I feel like I’m at the top 
of the mountain here. I am confident of 
my skills, and feel comfortable with 
everyone,”’ she said. 

“T wasn’t brought up to think about 
college. It’s been a complete change. I’m 
shocked at how I’ve become a totally dif- 
ferent person since I’ve come here, and 
I’m glad,” she said. ‘‘I hope I someday 
have the chance to give someone as big 
of an opportunity as I have gotten. 

“T will really miss it.” 


fs. 
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KEVIN PIERCE. 


Students 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


any Northern Essex students 
will spend their free time this 
summer relaxing on the local 
beaches. Kevin Pierce, full- 
time commercial art student, will be 
bicycling from Seattle, Washington, to 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, to raise money 
for the American Lung Association. 
More than 300 riders, 29 from 
Massachusetts, will travel 3,425 miles 
from June 6 to July 22, raising over $2 
million. The TransAmerican Bicycle Trek 
is the largest special event in its history. 
“T’m for any anti-smoking campaign. 
Dad smoked for 22 years and I hated it,”’ 
Pierce said. When the advertisement ap- 
peared in a local paper, he decided to get 
involved. 


Participants are required 


to raise at least $5,000 ... 


It is expensive but it will be worth it. 
Pierce had to supply his plane ticket to 
Seattle and his bike, a 12-speed Raleigh, 
plus his camping gear and a $150 en- 
trance fee. 

Participants are required to raise at 
least $5,000 before going to Seattle. 
Pierce has started his fund-raising by ap- 
pearing at various shows in the area such 
as the Health and Fitness Exposition at 
the Hynes Auditorium in Boston. He is 
also going door to door, soliciting dona- 


pedaling for charity 


tions from businesses. 

Pierce is having a yard sale April 30 
at 320 Water St., Haverhill, at 9 a.m. To 
donate any articles, please contact him at 
374-4116. ‘I am planning to do the bulk 
of my soliciting once school is over,” 
Pierce said. 

The lung association promotes a nation- 
wide environmental program which deals 
with the quality of air, indoors and out- 
side. The association is active as well in 
providing support for medical research. 

The spring of 1988 Parnassus was 
designed by Pierce, who plans to transfer 
to an art school after graduation. He en- 
joys all forms of art including graphics, 
illustration and portraits. 

His hobbies include playing drums with 
a local rock band, Phyllis, which took part 
in the recent battle of the bands on 
campus. 
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JONATHAN KOZOL, author of “Rachel and her Children: Homeless Families 


in America.” 
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PRIORITIES 


Jonathan Kozol set to discuss 
homeless, illiterate on May 2 


By Lisa Forrest 
Staff Reporter 


Ithough her office is hidden on 
the second floor of the library, 
Judith Kamber finds special 
people to speak at Northern 

Essex. 
American Priorities: the Hungry, the 
Homeless, the Illiterate, a lecture given 
by Jonathan Kozol, will be offered to 


_ students, faculty, and the community by 


the office of staff development, Monday, 
May 2 at 7:30 p.m. 

Kamber first became familiar with 
Kozol by reading, ‘“‘Death at an Early 
Age.’ This story about black children in 
a Boston School, wheré Kozol was a 
teacher, won the National Book Award. 

Kamber feels it is beneficial to bring 
Kozol to NECC in an effort to brighten 
the ‘‘social conscience.’’ The local author 
was once a neighbor of John Dimitry, and 
is currently a neighbor of Kamber in 


'. Byfield. ‘I’ve only met Jonathan Kozol 


through a two hour telephone call,” 
Kamber explained. 
Kozol is the author of three shocking 


novels, ‘“‘Death at an Early Age,” “II- 
literate America,’ and ‘‘Rachel and Her 
Children.” 


“Rachel and Her Children: Homeless 
Families in America,’ Kozol’s latest 
achievement, will be discussed at the 
Bentley Library lecture. 

“Rachel is only one of an estimated 
two to three million homeless people in 
America today,’ Kozol said: in a recent: 
press release. She is a mother who lives 


Kozol has done more that 
| open the eyes of govern- 


He 


eyes 


has 


of 


ment officials. 
opened the 
everyone .... 


in the Martinique Hotel, a large family 
shelter in New York City, which houses 
438 homeless families. 

It was New Year’s Even when Koloz 
met Rachel, who had hope of receiving 
help from the author. She wanted to save 
herself and her children. ‘‘My children are 
pure,’ she said, ‘“They have a concept of 
life, respect for life but, if you don’t get 
them out of here, they won’t have 
anything for long.”’ 

Rachel’s plea to Kozol is ‘“‘to get the 
government to know that we exist.” 
Kozol has done more than open the eyes 
of government officials.’’ He has opened 
the eyes of everyone who has read his 
novel. 

Also speaking on Monday, after Kozol 
will be Tom Bentley, director of Emmaus 
House, a shelter for the homeless in 
Haverhill. Kamber said, ‘‘Bentley will be ~ 
answering the question, “‘what can I do 
to help the homeless in the local area.” 
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JOHN ROUECHE. 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


ohn Roueche, educational 
administerial director of the 
Community College Leadership 
Program at the University of 
Texas at Austin, will lecture and conduct 
a workshop in the Bentley Library 
Wednesday, May 11, at 10 a.m. 

“Aceess and Excellence in Open Door 
Colleges,” the morning lecture, is open to 
faculty, administration, staff and 
students. ‘“‘You want to go charging out 
the door when you hear him, he’s such a 
dynamic speaker,’’ Marcia Hohn, coor- 
dinator of the minority enrichment pro- 
gram at Northern Essex, said. 

The 1 p.m. workshop is entitled, 
“Motivating Students in the Classroom.” 
The afternoon session is designed 
specifically for faculty. 

Roueche is a nationally recognized 
speaker and author of more than 100 
books and articles on leadership and 
teaching effectiveness. Open Door Col- 
leges have been the subject of several 
books. 


Rincon Hispano 


By Donald Conway 
Foreign language professor 


Como Conseguir Credito En Espanol 
Solo Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre 
del primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish 
II, SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 


3. Solo hay que tomar un examen al 
final del semestre. La nota que usted gana 
en el examen sera su noa para el curso. 
Asi pueden ganar tres creditos sin 
molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience. Si usted 
quiere seguir este camino, tiene que pedir 


Roueche is a nationally 
recognized speaker and 
author of more than 100 


books and articles on 
| leadership and feaching 
_ effectiveness. 


« 


His most recent work examines Miami- 
Dade Community College in detail. The 
school has the largest foreign country 
representation in Florida. 

Northern Essex’s satellite campus in 
Lawrence also has many nationalities 
enrolled. It is hoped that Roueche’s ex- 
periences at Miami-Dade may be helpful 
in planning programs for the Lawrence 
campus. 

He has spearheaded a national network 
of over 450 colleges and universities 


which has formed committees to help 


’ faculty members teach more effectively. 


The project is called “Growth and 
Development of Teachers.’ 

In 1982, Roueche received the Univer- 
sity of Texas Teacher of Excellence 
Award. He was recognized with the Coun- 
cil of Universities and Colleges Outstan- 
ding Research Publication Award for two 
of his works: ‘“‘Overcoming Learning Pro- 
blems’’ and ‘“‘College Response to Low 
Achieving Students.” 

“You'll love what he has to say,’’ Hohn 
said, adding that the topics are relevant 
to everyone. 

Several campus members including 
Usha Sellers, chairperson of the division 
of social science, and David Kelley, 
chairperson of the division of instruc- 
tional development, have heard Roueche 
lecture. 

Both the workshop and the lecture, will 
be held in the Bentley Library Conference 
Areas A and B. It will be during the week 
of final examinations. The event is spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Nur- 
sing and Staff Development Program. 


SS 


permiso y pagar extra para tomar el 
mismo examen que le dare si matricula en 
mi curso. Un _ ganga, verdad? 
Generosidad? No? Realidad? Si! 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extrajera y 
por eso el departmento de lengua extran- 
jeras no puede ofrecer muchos cursos. 

Este es que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero, peridmos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues, perdimos el primer semestre 
tambine, y ahora no hay espanol en el 
tercer 0 cuatro nivel en esta universidad. 
Ahora esta pasando lo mismo en el segun- 
do semestre del primer ano. Esto no es 
solamante una lastima, sino una verguen- 
za considerando la importancia de esta 


nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Se puedo ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 
y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Si no hay sufi- 
ciente estudiantes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince a lo minimo. Espero que cinco 
regresen del grupo que tengo ahora, 
demanera que espero alistar diez estu- 
diantes mas. Por que no viene a discutirlo 
conmigo? Puede ver el examen, tambien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. 

Vengan por favor para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 
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Jim Sullivan retires 


By Daniel Moriarty 
Staff Reporter 


fter 26 years of being regarded as 

visible and vocal person, Prof. 

Jim Sullivan, teacher and 

chairperson of the department of 
electronic technology, will be retiring this 
coming June. 

Prof. Sullivan started his career at 
NECC 26 years ago when President 
Harold Bentley recruited him from the 
University of Lowell. Before Lowell, he 
taught at Merrimack College for five 
years. 

He was the first chairperson of the divi- 
sion of engineering, and he served in that 
position for nearly a decade. He return- 
ed to teaching for a number of years, and 
currently is serving as a department 
chairman. 

Talking about the college, he said it is 
more challenging to be teaching students 
in their first two years rather than their 
last two years at graduate school as he 
did at ULowell. “The first two years you 
are dealing with ‘new blood.’ Students 
who are here to learn. A young mind can 
be molded in ways more productive,” 
Sullivan claimed. 

Although he believes that students do 
not change from institution to institution, 
those in their first two years are more of 
a challenge. 

Sullivan views NECC as a college that 
has grown into a respectable and affor- 
dable institution. ‘‘As the years have 
gone by, NECC has grown into its own 
right, providing a quality education at a 
lower price. The transfer ability is also ex- 
cellent. There is not too much distinction 
between a two-year and a four-year col- 
lege or university,” Sullivan said. 

During his career at NECC, Sullivan 
has earned the reputation of being an 
outspoken person. He says he believes in 
speaking up for what one believes in. 
“When you think something is right, you 
should speak out. We have that obliga- 
tion to ourselves,’’ he commented. 

“‘Sometimes I have taken stands that 
were not always popular ones, but it was 
what I believed was right,’ Sullivan 
recalled. For example, when he was 
chairperson of the curriculum committee, 
occasionally a new course would be in- 
troduced. If Sullivan believed that the 
course was not needed or the budget 
would not permit it, he most likely, would 
stand up and voice his opinion. 

Recently Sullivan visited Ireland. 
Originally, he planned to teach, but he 
could not get a visa for that purpose. He 
spent three and a half months in Ireland, 
visiting technical schools and several 


JIM AND JOAN SULLIVAN. 


community colleges, exchanging views on 
education. 

One place in particular was the 
Technical College in Limmerick, Ireland. 
Sullivan noticed that the school’s elec- 
tronics programs were almost identical to 
ours. ‘‘It had the same text, same equip- 
ment, and the same problems with the 
student body,” Sullivan said. 

Students in Ireland get tuition paid as 
well as being paid for going to school. One 
thing that greatly distressed him was the 
high unemployment rate in Ireland. 
“Two-thirds of the graduate students 
leave Ireland to find jobs in Europe and 
the United States. It’s a shame that they 
have to leave their country to find jobs,”’ 
he said. 

The past 26 years have been challeng- 
ing ones for him. After retirement, he 
plans to continue his work at his engineer- 
ing consulting business, Sullivan 
Associates, founded in 1955. The firm, 
recognized as a leading specialist in elec- 
tronic consulting, provides expertise in 


safety matters related to electricity in in- 
dustry and is often involved in accident 
investigation. 

He also expects to enjoy travel with his 
wife Joan, who taught in the registered 
nursing program at Northern Essex 
1966-80. They want to return to Ireland, 
and would like to visit Scotland. 

Sullivan looks forward to spending 
more time with his family which includes 
six children and seven grandchildren, all 
of whom remain close-by. 


Three of the Sullivans’ children are Nor- 
thern Essex graduates. They are: Ellen, 
married to Robert Boda and mother of 
three sons, now an interpreter for Nor- 
thern Essex; Kathleen, mother of three 
daughters, married to alumnus Russell 
Marotta; and James, manager of Sweezy 
Realty, Andover. 

The other Sullivan children are Neal, 
salesman for a local pharmaceutical com- 
pany; Noreen, employed by Bard Medical 
Instrumentation; and Mary, mother of 
the seventh grandchild. 
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Someta I have t 
stands that were no 


always popular ones, but it 7 
was what I believed 1 was 7 
right. 


Sullivan has been active at St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s Parish, Andover. A member 
of the Knights of Columbus, he was 
Grand Knight in 1960 and 1970, and 
District Deputy Supreme Knight, 
1966-69. He has served as parliamen- 
tarian at Knights of Columbus conven- 
tions for ten years. 


Colleagues will miss outspoken ‘Sully’ 


Bill Arnold, chairperson of the 
engineering department, has worked 
with Jim Sullivan since 1963. He 
says he is going to miss ‘‘Sully,”’ 
with whom he shared an office at 
Chadwick Street during the early 
years of the college, and later, the 
space now occupied by the dean of 
students’ offices on this campus. 

At the same time, Arnold and 
Associates, engineering firm, has 
shared expertise with Sullivan 
Associates, electronic consultants, 
for many years. 

Recalling the camaraderie of the 
early years, Arnold tells about 
Sullivan’s starting the electronics 
club in the early 60s. The group 
was active and its annual banquet, 
usually at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall in Andover, would draw a 
turn-out of over a 100 people, in- 
cluding parents. 

One of the fun awards, reserved 
for students who made the biggest 
goofs in learning electronic 
technology, was the Demerol prize. 


It is difficult to lose 
someone with Jim’s ex- 
perience and expertise, and 


we will all miss him — 
especially his cheerful 
Irish comments. 


Today, the Demerol plaque is still 
on display in the bottom of the 
science building. It ‘‘recognized”’ 
the students who tried to create an 
electric magnet by wrapping a coil 
of wire on an aluminum core in- 
stead of an iron core needed to con- 
duct electricty. 

Referring to Sullivan’s retirement, 
Arnold says he is surprised that 
“Jim didn’t leave long before this.” 
He has been an excellent leader, 
and always a good buffer between 
the rank and file faculty and the ad- 
ministration,” he says. — 

Betty Arnold, English department 


professor, says, ‘““Memories of my 
early years here all have strong im- 
pressions of Jim Sullivan’s strong 
baritone voice dominating whatever 
the occasion. One of them was a 
curriculum committee meeting when 
our department was submitting a 
large number of course proposals 
for approval. We knew we had to 
convince Jim not to fight us, as all 


college sages advised he would. We 
had prepped for weeks for his ap- 
proval. When he gave his go-ahead, 
saying ‘I’m not going to shoot you 
down on this,’ we knew we'd 
scored.” 

Another colleague of Sullivan, 
business administration professor 
Frank Leary, comments. “‘I worked 
with Jimmy for 21 years. He has a 
quick, keen mind, and a dedication 
to his discipline. But most of all, I 
love his Irish wit and his ability to 
manipulate the English language 


like a boomerang. 
“In Heaven, if they ever need an 


Irish rebel to come back and free 
Ireland, I’m sure that Jimmy will 
volunteer.”’ 


President John R. Dimitry wishes 
Sullivan well. ‘Professor James 
Sullivan’s more than twenty-five 
years at Northen Essex Community 
College have provided this college 
community with much good service. 
As a faculty member in the 
engineering division, and as division 
chairman for many years, his con- 
tributions have been invaluable. 

“I am especially grateful for the 
creative and very shrewd advice 
that he gave me during the 
1975-1976 financial crisis that we 
suffered; he was essential to our 
educational survival. It is difficult 
to lose someone with Jim’s ex- 
perience and expertise, and we will 
all miss him — especially his oe 
ful Irish comments. 

“TI add my good wishes to him on 
his retirement as he starts this new 
chapter in his life. May the wind be 
always at your back, Jim!” 
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People and Places 


Indian Mother .and Children 


LISA SELLERS PROVIDES the exhibition with one of its most extraordinary 
photographs taken in Delhi, India. 


Porto, Portugal 


THIS PHOTO TAKEN in Oporto, the second largest city in Portugal, shows 

a typical street in this European nation. Michael Sullivan, the first NECC stu- 

dent chosen to participate in the International Study ia earned his 
- bachelor’s degree at Stonehill Church. 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


ward winners for the 

“People and Places” 

photography exhibition 

were announced at a 
special reception for the artists 
April 10 at the Bentley Library 
Gallery. 

Four students won prizes for 
their photos taken in Scotland, 
Portugal, Spain and France. 
Shawn Flanagan’s ‘Pier Dunan,”’ 
taken during a two month visit to 
Great Britain, was an award win- 
ner along with Mike Sullivan’s 
“Porto,” Caren MacDonald’s 
“Rock of Gibraltar’”’ and Susan 
Lagree’s ‘‘French Woman with 
Child.”’ 

Several faculty members also 
contributed photos. Award win- 
ners included Michael Nutter’s 
“Capital,” Mary Wadman’s 
“Mendenhal Glacier,’’ Marjory 
Martin’s ‘Venice,’ George 


Bailey’s ‘““Duck Tenders,” Jan 
 Scally’s ‘‘La Cayan, Bahamas,”’ 
~ and Beth Wilcoxson’s “St. 
Sophia.” 

Lisa and William Ballers: 
daughter and husband of Usha 


Organizers announce 
exhibit award winners 


‘Sellers, chairperson, division of 


social sciences, both won awards 
at the reception. Lisa’s ‘Indian 
Mother and Children” and 
William’s “Taj Mahal” impressed 
many at the gathering. 

George Bailey, chairperson of 
the English Department and a 
coordinator of the exhibition, said 
this about Lisa’s photos, ‘‘These 
photographs are almost 
bewitching or haunting. You see 
their faces, and you share their 
emotions, their affections, and 
their human experience. They are 
images which one cannot forget.” 

Adrienne Markham, Margaret 
Raney and Arthur Signorelli 
helped coordinate the event. Bryan 
Eaton, Lawrence-Eagle Tribune 
photographer, served as the judge 


‘for the competition. 


Organizers were pleased that 
several NECC International Study 
Program participants contributed 
photos to the effort. Sullivan, 
Peter and Thomas Iacobucci, Mac- 
Donald, Charles Hawes and 
Lagree took photos from 
throughout Europe while studying 
abroad during the past several 
years. 


European 
Views 


SHAWN FLANAGAN’S “Pier, Dunan,” 
and Susan Lagree’s, ‘French Woman 
with Child,’”’ won student awards. 
Flanagan’s photo was taken while 
traveling through Scotland. Lagree, a 
student in London in the fall of 1987, 
traveled to Paris and took this picture 
while on a boat excursion on the Seine. 
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Going solo 


ELAINE MAWHINNEY, artistic director of Stillpoint, performs 


Dance troupe 
shining again 


still Point’s 14th production 
plays again Friday, Saturday 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


till Point, the dance club of 
NECC, is currently running its 
14th annual production. Friday, 
April 22, was opening night for 
the dance club showcase. Despite a few 
low points, the show was carried through 
by a respectable amount of talent, in- 
cluding several dancers whose technique 
highlighted the evening’s performance. 

There were 14 separate modern 
dance/ballet numbers, including a painful 
attempt at tap entitled “City Lights.” It 
appeared to be one talented dancer, Jac- 
qui Young, giving tap lessons to her four- 
man chorus. 

All performances were presented in the 
minimalist setting typical to modern 
dance. Dancers’ movements were defin- 
ed and enhanced by lighting effects, 
which worked particularly well in the 
numbers. entitled ‘‘Oasis’’ and 
“Migration.” 

“‘Oasis’’ was choreographed by Jimmy 
Viera, an instructor from the Jeannette 
Neil Dance Studio in Boston, to music 
from the movie ‘Risky Business.’’ The 
six dancers in solid-colored costumes of 
pink, white and blue began the dance in 
-a somber trance which progressed into an 
energetic and spirited number. 

“Migration” was an impressively 
choreographed piece by Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, artistic director of Still Point. 


Dancers executed movements to the 


music of Jon Bernoff and Taja Bell with 
precision and grace. Separate groups 


followed the music in different patterns- 


like clockwork, moving at times in unison. 
It was simple and elegant. 


Still Point will run Friday 
and Saturday nights, April 


29 and 30, at 8 p.m. in the | 
physical education building 


Alan Bélanger made a redeeming 
comeback from the tap number in his 
“Won Nickle and Know Sense.” His pan- ~ 
tomime of a robot, complete with self- 
made sound effect, was reminiscent of 


- Charlie Chaplin in a silent movie, due 


especially to the music of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk — a well done piece. 

The “Ellington Suite” wins for vibrant 
costumes. Soft shoe worked well in “Take 
the A Train,” followed by four sultry 
brunettes in red, dancing to “Satin Doll.” 
In ‘‘Caravan,”’ belly dancing entered the 
swing age and in ‘‘Mood Indigo,” three 
couples finished the suite with a 
lighthearted jitterbug. 

‘“Tribute’’ was one of the few numbers 
which looked polished and in which the 
dancers looked as if they were enjoying 
themselves. It was a star spangled suite, 
injecting a jolt of energy into the show.. 

Mawhinney performed a well done, self- 
choreographed solo entitled “‘Reverie.” - 
Other mentionables were Sue White and 
Michele Roussel, whose talents were 
outstanding. — 

Still Point will run Friday and Satur- 
day nights, April 29 and 30, at 8 p.m. in 
the physical education building on 
campus. 


Spirited numbers 
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TOP LEFT, Sue White, Dan Motherway and Jackie Young perform “A- 
Train.” Above, Kim Sullivan, Dan Motherway and Denise Brindle dance 
to Duke rotons “Satin Doll.” Left, Stillpoint dancers rehearse last 


Thursday night. 


{ 
, 
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Dancing talent 


MICHELE ROUSSEL ENJOYS teaching dance and hopes to own her own 
studio someday. 
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Earning respect 


and recognition 


Michele Roussel makes it happen 


By Melissa Perry 
Arts Editor 


fter 16 years of dancing, Michele 

Roussel has earned recognition 

and respect as an experienced 

dancer and aspiring dance 
teacher. 

Roussel, 19, has acquired her 
knowledge of dance through The Boston 
Ballet, Nashua School of Dance and the 
five dance classes she carries at NECC. 

Although she has studied all areas of 
the art, she said that ballet is her strong 
point. ‘If I had to pick a favorite area of 
concentration in dance, it would probably 
be ballet. I have been doing it the longest, 
and it is what I feel the most comfortable 
with.” 

Last year she returned to the Nashua 
School of Dance, this time as a teacher. 
She took on the jazz program and the 
results of her hard work were rewarding. 

Each year the Royal Academy of Dance 
Examinations evaluate students on their 
knowledge of movement and dance ter- 
minology through performance as well as 
oral vocabulary tests. When Roussel’s 
students were tested, everyone of them 
passed with flying colors. 

It was at the Nashua School of Dance 


that Roussel choreographed a new ver- 
sion of the Broadway smash hit, “A 
Chorus lLine.’’ Having already 
choreographed pieces from various 
Broadway shows, she found ‘“‘A Chorus 
Line”’ just a little more difficult. 

“T sat down in front of a video tape for 
one whole day, broke the dance down in- 
to pieces, and choreographed a mix of the 
original steps and my own. The hardest 
part was trying to choreograph the pat- 
terns of the two lines,” she said. 

Roussel’s version of ‘“‘A Chorus Line’”’ 
will be the finale in this year’s production 
of ‘Still Point,” and she will also be per- 
forming in the piece. 

During the rehearsals of this dance, she 
tells students not to be discouraged if 
they do not pick up the steps right away. 
“Tt’s not a hard dance to perform, but 
there are so many steps and they are done 
so quickly, that it takes a lot of practice 
and concentration to keep the chorus line 
straight and stay in sync with the other 
dancers.” 

As much as Roussel loves to perform, 
she says that her first interest and ambi- 
tion in the dance field is teaching. Asked 
what her plans are after she graduates, 
she said, “I'll probably continue to teach 
dance and someday have my own studio.” 


- Keith Alfeiri photo 
JACQUI YOUNG, a teacher of jazz and tap dancing, rehearses with Dan 
Motherway. 


Choreography: Steve Fladger 


‘Choreography: Elaine Mawhinney 
Choreography: Alan Belanger 
Choreography: Elaine Mawhinney 
Choreography: Denise Sklar 
Choreography: Steve Fladger 


Choreography: Elaine Mawhinney 


Choreography: Michele Roussel 


Still Point XIV dance program 


Pump Up the Volume 


Flight 
Choreography: Michele Roussel : Music: Mannheim Steamroller 
Fantasmajazz 
Choreography: Naomi Roberts Music: Whitney Houston 
Oasis 
Choreography: Jimmy Viera Music: from Risky Business 
City Lights 
Choreography: Jacqui Young Music: Liza Minelli 
Migration 


Won Nickel and Know Sense 
Ellington Suite 
Ellington: Vintage Stock 
Etude #5 
Reverie 


Tribute 
Choreography: Jacqui Young Music: George M. Cohan, Ray Charles, and 


Finale 


‘“‘Oasis”’ 


Fred Samia photo 
DAN MOTHERWAY and Michele 
Roussel dance to this number 
choreographed by Jimmy Viera from the 
Jeannette Neil Dance Studio in Boston. 


Music: Mars 


Music: Jon Bernoff and Teja Bell 
Music: Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
Music: Duke Ellington 

Music: Duke Ellington 

Music: Whitney Houston 


Music: Samuel Barber 


Bette Midler 


Music: from A Chorus Line 


Still Point Dance Company members are Alan Belanger, Denise Brindle, 
Thomas Cameron, Lisa Finnegan, Barbara Gangi, Ed Green, Danielle Killilea, 
Hollee Kirkey, Elaine Mawhinney, Brenda McDonough, Andrea McEvoy, Diane 
Mears, Denise Minnaid, Dan Motherway, Melissa Perry, Raghida Ramy, Naomi 
Roberts, Michele Roussel, Louise Rousselle, Chris Rowse, Kim Sullivan, Sue 
White, Jacqui Young, Sue Young, and 'Thoa Yu. 


te, 
ru 
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DANCERS FINISH UP with a newly choreographed number from “A Chorus 
Line.” 
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“GAZA GHETTO” WILL be shown Monday, May 9 at 10:10 and 11:45 a.m. in 


room E-153. 


‘Colors’ a 


powerful 


portrayal of gang life 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Staff Reporter 


sually when a film receives as 

much advance publicity as 

“Colors,’’ it is for one of two 

reasons. It may be that 
Hollywood thinks it is launching a potent 
message of social importance, or it may 
be that producers are planting publicity 
as they fear sagging ticket sales for a flick 
with no punch. In “‘Colors,”’ both cases 
appear to be true. 

It is certainly a powerful issue, and the 
film’s realistic portrayal of gang warfare 
and police work is very well done. Yet, the 
film focuses too much on authenticity, 
seriously neglecting a competent plot and 
the talents of three very fine actors — 
Sean Penn, Robert Duvall and Maria Con- 
chita Alphonso. 

Penn and Duvall are unlikely partners 
in the Los Angeles Police Department 
Gang Task Force. Duvall plays the street- 
wise veteran whose years on the force 
have taught him that building a rapport 
with the gangs and not wielding his 
nightstick is the most effective way to 
deal with gangs. 

Penn, on the other hand, is the “new 


breed” cop — young, enthusiastic and 


‘ready to “crack skulls” at the drop of a 


dime. 

Duvall’s character definitely takes a 
backseat to Penn’s, whose character 
simply spends too much time combing his 
hair and acting like an insensitive and ar- 
rogant punk. 

His only display of sensitivity is his 
brief and ironic affair with Maria Con- 
chita Alphonso. 

This is typical of the whole movie. 
Essentially, all Hopper has produced i is 
a docu-drama, which is great in terms of 
realism, but lacking in the area of au- 
dience interest, and thus box office 
appeal. 

He actually used L.A. gang members 
as extras in this movie. The film is 
frightenly realistic, yet seems to cater to 
an audience of gang members. It often 
uses terms the audience knows nothing 
about. 

Even the film’s title goes unexplained, 
unless the reference is to the color of the 
bandanas worn by rival gangs. ‘Colors’ 
could have been an excellent picture. It 
has a good cast, a timely subject and a 
talented director. What it lacks is an ef- 
fective plot. 


Clapton compilation a must for fans 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


ast Monday, the world was shaken 
by the new release of Eric 
Clapton’s 25th Anniversary 
album called Crossroads. It 
celebrates the career span of 25 years of 
fine Clapton music, as well as material he 
wrote/performed with the Yardbirds, 
John Mayall, John  Mayall’s 
Bluesbreakers, Cream, Blind Faith, 
Delaney and Bonnie and Friends, and, of 
course, Derek and the Dominos. 


This six-record set contains 73 songs. 
Some of the more popular tunes are 
“Boom Boom, I Ain’t Got You,” “For 


Your Love,” “Strange Brew,” ‘Sunshine 
of Your Love,” ‘“‘Layla,” ‘‘I Shot the Sher- 
riff,’ ‘Wonderful Tonight,”’ ‘‘Cocaine,’’ 
and both versions of ‘‘After Midnight,” 
one of which was used for a beer commer- 
cial and released on this incredible album. 

It also contains two versions of the 
song ‘‘Crossroads,’’ the blues tune which 
this album is named for. 

This incredible work of compilations is 
available on compact disc, album or 
cassette. 

Though !’m not a Clapton fan, this 
highly publicized album is a great piece 
of art. It is highly recommended with one 
exception — its price! This six record set 
costs from $36 to $50, depending on the 
format. 


To Gaza violence, 


“a riveting film 


By Joan Mandell 
Guest Writer 


he day we arrived in Gaza, an 
Israeli soldier shot and killed 8 
year-old Suhil Ghabin in Jabalia 
camp. We interviewed his mother. 
It was the spring of 1982, at the height 
of Palestinian protests against Israeli oc- 
cupation. The Likud government had 
dismissed more Palestinian mayors, and 
settlement activities and vigilante 
violence were increasing. ‘easing. 

As a reporter tor Al-rair, I had made 
many trips to the Gaza Strip from 
1980-1982, but about 60 percent of what 
I wrote was lost to the scissors of the 
Israeli military censor. I had begun 
writing a book on Gaza when I met 
Swedish documentary filmmaker PeA 
Holmquist, who had come to Gaza to in- 
vestigate the possibility of making a 
feature-length film there. We had both 
seen films by or about Palestinians, but 
none provided insight into the daily con- 
ditions of life under occupation or attemp- 
ted to personalize ‘‘the conflict.’’ We 
quickly decided to join forces. 

The majority of Palestinians in Gaza 
are refugees from the 1948 war and over 
half of these still live in camps. Jabalia, 
with 40-50,000 inhabitants, is the largest 
camp in the occupied territories. Our 
theme was the daily life of a family and 
their neighbors in Jabalia. We interview- 
ed about 25 families. Our only criteria 
were that they be candid with us, show 
this candor to an audience, be willing to 
put up with our intrusion into their home 
life for the coming year and be able to 


speak their minds without fear of the 


military authorities. We also looked for 
someone who could tell the story of the 
1948 exodus. 

We started to film four families. If they 
woke up at four-thirty, we were there at 
four. It soon became clear that Abu el- 
Adel’s family was central. Abu el-Adel, 
the grandfather, was a great storyteller; 
Itidhal, the mother, was strong, warm 
and energetic; 13 year-old daughter 


Ra’ida (one of seven children) was in- 
telligent and straightforward and 
Mustafa, the father, was calm and 
analytical. 

We spent about 10 weeks actively film- 
ing in Gaza, but kept up contacts with the 
families between shootings. We were 
there for two full days when a curfew was 
imposed on Jabalia on Land Day, March 
30, 1983. We were able to film it from out- 
side the camp after being chased away by 
soldiers. Only military vehicles or person- 
nel were allowed to move inside the camp. 
Just after the curfew, Mustafa’s mother, 
Um Ghazi, died from lung disease in a 
nearby hospital. We were there. We went 
with the family when they paid an annual | 
visit to their home village, Dimra, five 
miles north of Gaza, but we were stopped 
by obstinate Kibbutz Erez members, who 
now live on Dimra’s land. 

It took a long time to film the story we — 
wanted, to develop a good working rela- 
tionship with Abu el-Adel’s family. We 
also had to work cautiously. Though we 
had Israeli government press passes and 
permission from the local military 
authorities to film, some patrolling 
soldiers in Jabalia were unconvinced. 

We were unable to film many dramatic 
street scenes in Jabalia because we were 
stopped and told to leave. When accom- 
panied by an Israeli journalist, we manag- 
ed to elicit an interview with soldiers on 
guard duty in Jabalia who expressed their 
doubts about the necessity of occupation 
and their cynicism about their role. 

We passed all the exposed footage — 
12 hour’s worth — through the Israeli 
military censor, a requirement for foreign 
journalists, and brought the film to 
Sweden to edit. We wanted the Palesti- 
nians to tell their story in their own- 
words, and we wanted to convey the 
flavor of life in Jabalia: constant interrup- 
tions of daily life by political and military 
events, constant reminders of the process 
of exile. After five months in the editing 
room, we had assembled an 82-minute 
film. In fall 1984, Gaza Ghetto was ready 
for distribution in the U.S. 


Pogues’ latest disc is 
innovative, best to date 


By Tom Muniz 
Staff Reporter 


ith the release of If I Should 
Fall From Grace With God, 
the Brit-Irish band the 
Pogues have written another 
innovative and thought-provoking album. 

The record is their best written as well 
as produced album to date. Often called 
a “punk” type band, the Pogues show 
their musicianship goes beyond the three 
chord thrashing associated. with “‘punk”’ 
bands. 

Using such diverse instruments such 
as the mandolin, accordion, banjo, cittern 
and others, the group brings a fresh, in- 
vigorating sound to this record. 

The rhythm section has a driving beat 
which surprisingly meshes well with the 
acoustic instruments. The lyrics on the 
album are somewhat gloomy and often 
deal with the sorry state of Irish im- 
migrants living in England. 

The album’s title cut is an original com- 
position with some great improvisational 
work. It’s played with a thrashing high 
speed rhythm with some intricate 
acoustic accomplishments on the man- 
dolin and guitars. 

Another interesting number is the 
closing cut, ‘“The Lark In The Morning,” 
a rendition of a traditional folk song 
which uses a wide variety of instruments 
played at a breakneck pace. 

The album itself doesn’t have any glar- 
ing weaknesses and uses some fine 
engineering techniques. 


The Pogues do tend to get too political 
at times and could try to use some more 
uplifting and optimistic songs. They write 
too gloomily about death and sin on this 
record. 

Overall, the record should be listened 
to by any progressive music fans who.. 
have a political consciousness. It rates as 
one of the year’s best releases to date. 


The Battle of the Bands, spon- 
sored by student activities, kicked 
off its first nighter Wednesday, 
April 13, played on the evening of 
April 14 and had its finale April 15. 

The five band contest ended with 
the naming of these winners: Mad 
Hatter, first place; Identity Crisis, 
second place; and Paint, third place. 

Judges were Gary Brown from 
Lion in the Sun Entertainment, Ed 
Lamb from Scat Studios, and Ed 
Regine from the Boston Comedy 
Company. 

Rhonda Imonti, chairperson of 
the program committee of the stu- 
dent senate, said, ‘‘The bands were 
extremely good. It was a tough 
decision for the judges.’’ She added 
that attendance could have been 
better and that she hopes more ~ 
bands will participate in next year’s 
event. 


Patrick Neal 
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History 


By Jim McPhail 
Staff Reporter 


ne hundred and seventy-five 

years ago marked the beginning 

of the Industrial Revolution in 

the United States. Just 20 miles 

up the Merrimack River sits the city of 
Lowell, the place where it all began. 

The Industrial Revolution started in 


England with the invention of the power - 


loom, which made mass production of 
cloth very easy. 

At about that time, Francis Cabot 
Lowell traveled to England to learn more 
about the loom that would pave the way 
to America’s early success. He memoriz- 
ed the blueprints of this new machine, 
and in 1813 he and Paul Moody con- 
structed the first power loom built in 
America. 

Lowell died in 1817, never living to see 
the impact that the power loom would 
have on society. Boston Associates, a 
company initiated by Lowell, took the 
plans for their machine and moved to a 
spot on the Merrimack River. They nam- 
ed the town Lowell, in honor of their 
founder. 

Merrimack Mill Company was founded 
in 1820, soon to be followed by several 
other companies going into business. The 
mills had to be built on a river because 
they relied on it for power. 

The only problem now facing mill 
owners was that of finding a labor force. 
Most men were already engaged in farm- 
ing. They turned to women to keep the 
mills in operation. In time, these women 
became known as the “Mill Girls of 
Lowell.” 

Within ten years of the first mill being 
built, 20,000 women ranging in age from 
14 to 40 comprised the vast majority of 
the labor force. The women lived in 
boarding houses that were provided by 
management. During the 1830s and 40s 
there were nearly 100 of these boarding 
houses. Today there are only three left 
standing, all being renovated and soon to 
become part of the many buildings that 
belong to the historic park. 

By this time the textile mills of Lowell 
had become the talk of the nation. 
Presidents Andrew Jackson and James 
Polk both visited Lowell. Other notable 
people to come and see the ‘Lowell 
miracle” were Henry David Thoreau, and 
Charles Dickens. 

With the success of Lowell’s mills, ex- 
pansion was inevitable. Mills were being 
built on rivers throughout New England 


History comes alive 
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MERRIMACK VALLEY RESIDENTS and tourists alike can have a enjoyable day at 


the Lowell National Historic Park. 


from New Bedford to Manchester, N.H. 
This expansion increased the supply of 
cloth faster than the demand could grow. 
The price of cloth plummeted from 21 
cents a yard to eight cents. 
As the price of cloth dropped, the mill 


owners decided to cut wages by 25 per- 
cent. This outraged the ‘Mill Girls,” 
causing them to strike. Eventually the 
women were squeezed out of Lowell and 
the Irish, who would work for con- 
siderably lower wages, became the 


=» Unique Lowell Mills gives 
a» timely look at recent past 


The history of Lowell is 
long and illustrious. The 
Howell Historical Park 


shows its visitors how the 
city had a major impact on 
America. 


backbone of the new work force. 

During the last half of the 19th century 
Lowell underwent many changes. Dif- 
ferent ethnic groups were migrating to 
Lowell, each trying to undercut the 
salaries of the previous group. These 
groups included French Canadians, 
Polish, Greek, Italians and various 
others. Even today Lowell is a melting 
pot of many nationalities. The city is said 
to have as many as 54 different ethnic 
groups. 

By the turn of the century, Lowell’s 
mills had become outdated and could.not 
compete with the mills that had sprung 
up in the South. Most of the mills were 
closed down and boarded up, not to be us- 
ed until the revitalization era of the 
1960s. Lowell’s ‘‘Golden Age” was just 
a memory of the past by the end of World 
War I. 

The history of Lowell is long and il- 
lustrious. The Lowell Historic Park 
shows its visitors how the city has had 
a major impact on America. After all, it 
was these very mills that were the first 
in the country to mass produce any 
product. 

A visit to the Historic Park is a plea- 
sant way to spend a day. Not only are the 
tours informative, but they are also free. 
Some tours require a reservation. For 
more information, contact the Lowell 
Historic Park at 459-1000. 


Puerto Rican native a ‘stranger in a strange land’ 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


ith the quiet uneasiness of a 

stranger in a strange land, 

Bethel Vazquez, a 26 year old 

student enrolled in the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP) at Northern Essex, spoke of 
her experiences since arriving on the East 
Coast from her home, the suburban town 
of Guayama, Puerto Rico. 

Vazquez recalled, ‘‘I wanted to see if 
New York is like it is on television. It’s 
not the same thing.” She was disillusion- 
ed by her four year stay in Brooklyn, New 
York. “I was afraid to go out of my apart- 
ment,’’ she said, remembering the people 
she saw attacked with knives. 

Vazquez can not get accustomed to the 
unfriendliness she has encountered. 
“Here people don’t like to help other peo- 
ple.”” She misses the friendliness of her 
hometown and doesn’t understand why 
people are different here. 

“Here, even the Spanish people don’t 
like to help the other Spanish people. I 
don’t understand why,’’ Vazquez said. 

Vazquez, a single mother of two boys, 
moved to the Merrimack Valley in 1984. 


“This area is a better area than New York 
to take care of my sons,” she said. 


Her sons, Angel, 9, and Antonio, 6, are 


students at Methuen’s Central Elemen- 
tary School. Angel speaks English fluent- 
ly, while Antonio is experiencing some 
difficulties and is enrolled in a bilingual 
first grade class. 

One of the barriers Vazquez faced is 
language. For a non-English speaking 
person in an English speaking environ- 
ment, even the simplest tasks become 
difficult. 

Vazquez remembers trying to order 
food at a diner without speaking English. 
She was forced to point at the menu to 
indicate what she wanted. After many 
years of adult education, she can speak 
English, yet hesitates with some words. 
She is not all together comfortable with 
her second language. 

She is determined to reach a point 
where she is at ease with her new 
language. “I will learn English,’’ she 
exclaimed. 

When she lived in New York, she enroll- 
ed in English classes at night. Fear of 
riding the subway at 10 p.m. stopped her 
from attending. 


She misses the friendliness 
of her hometown and 


doesn't understand why 
people are different here. 


Once she moved to the Merrimack 
Valley, she began taking adult education 
classes at Lawrence High School. From 
there the Methuen resident enrolled in 
classes at Northern Essex’s English 
Language Center. 

She noted that in Puerto Rico, children 
are taught the basic rudiments of 
English, beginning as early as first grade. 
The problem is that the children don’t 
practice using English enough to be able 
to develop a firm grasp of the language. 

Another problem faced by Vazquez is 
that of loneliness and isolation. ‘My fami- 
ly is separated,” she said. Her parents, 
a brother and two sisters remain in Puer- 


to Rico while another brother and sister 
live in New York. 

She is isolated by her inability to make 
friends. She stated that only other 
Spanish people and a few Asians, who are 
in her English language class, return her 
attempts at friendliness. 

“1 would like to have an American 
friend, but I don’t,’ she said. She at- 
tributes this to an American apprehen- 
siveness towards Hispanics. ‘Americans 
look at people who are Spanish like we are 
really different. We are the same,” she 
said. 

Vazquez, who likes to sew when she has 
time, hopes to go on to a school of fashion 
design when she completes her education 
at Northern Essex. Achieving this goal 
is something she realizes will not be easy. 
“T have to give time to my sons and 
school needs time, too,” she said. 

Vazquez’s other interests include 
photography and music. She likes coun- 
try music and sasal, an upbeat Spanish 
music which can be best described as a 
cross between the Conga and disco. 

Vazquez hopes to be established in her 
career within seven years so she can be 
reunited with her family in Guayama. 
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Committee recommends changes 


By Sharon Noone 
Staff Reporter 


he Academic Council, created in 
1970, may soon be dissolved with 
the likely creation of a new All 
College Council. Discussions for 
the ratification of the charter for the new 
organization are presently underway. 

If the anticipated changes occur, the ex- 
isting student academic affairs commit- 
tee will become the student affairs com- 
mittee. The new committee will still be in- 
volved with academics, but also concern- 
ed with recruitment, student services, 
student morale and other student 
concerns. 

Meantime, Dr. Catherine Sanderson, 
English professor and chairperson of the 
committee, reports that three committee 
recommendations for changes in the 
registration process have been approved 
by President John R. Dimitry. 
¢ The first will require students to fill out 
audit sheets before meeting with ad- 
visers, doing their ‘‘homework” before 
the conference, listing all credits earned 
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to that point. 

e Registration forms will be made 
available to students only through their 
faculty advisers. During recent years, 


some students have obtained the forms, 
forged faculty names, and avoided the ad- 
vising process, only to find they have 
missed completing credits needed for 
graduation. 


e A new system of arranging times for 
faculty advising students will be 
available. Instead of having students try- 
ing to connect their available hours for 
conference, classes will be cancelled for 
two hours at various times to provide 
that two-hour opportunity for students to 
meet with advisers to discuss courses for 
the next semester. 

In a recent interview, Sanderson said 
the committee is currently dealing with 
the problem of the under-prepared stu- 
dent. She pointed out that many students 
attending Northern Essex are not able to 
work at a college level in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 


“Some people register reading at a 
seventh grade level and when they get in- 
to a class which requires a lot of reading, 
the chances are they are not going to pass 


the course,”’ she said. 

To help, the committee has proposed 
that before a student registers, he/she 
take an assessment test. 

The academic support center has found 
that a good majority of students who 
follow recommendations made after 
assessment for remedial work are more 
successful in their courses, although it 
might take them an extra semester to 
graduate. 


Being considered is a policy of restric- 
ting students with low test scores from 
taking more than four courses at a time 
and requesting they agree not to work 
more than 15 hours a week. 

If students test poorly on reading skills 
and are allowed to take a course like 
British Literature, which involves intense 
reading, they are not likely to succeed in 
the class, Sanderson pointed out. 

She is concerned with budget cuts pro- 
posed for next year, and said the lack of 
money would lead to fewer people being 
available to aid in helping students with 
special needs. 


Senate approves $44,000 budget increase 
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By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


he one time expense of replacing 

equipment for several student 

organizations resulted in an 

almost $44,000 increase in the con- 
tingency budget being passed by the stu- 
dent senate. _ 

“It’s the largest budget I’ve seen here,’’: 
Steve. Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, said. 

The recommended $288,879 will be 
covered by the projected increased enroll- 
ment at Northern Essex in the fall. The 


: $3 student activity fee which all day 


students are required to pay is not ex- 
pected to rise. ‘‘It is more than sufficient 


; now,” Michaud said. 


NECC’s student newspaper, The 
Observer, has requested additional fun- 
ding for a MacIntosh computer and ac- 
cessories to update its production pro- 


Bentley asks 
for letters 
from faculty 


Harold Bentley, first president of Nor- 
thern Essex Community College, has in- 
dicated he would like to hear from facul- 
ty members who remember him. His ad- 
dress is 211 East Placita Pera, Green 
Valley, Arizona 85614. 


cess. Most newspapers require reporters 
to be able to use a computer accurately 
and the MacIntosh is being used at 
several weekly newspapers to produce 
camera ready pages. 

WRAZ, the campus radio station, 
hopes to obtain $6,000 to purchase a 
transformer to enable the station to app- 
ly for an FCC license. Since it may take 
several years to obtain the license, 
Michaud suggested some of the money be 
spent to modernize the station. 

The game room supervisor’s salary, 
previously paid by the income from the 
game room, will now be considered part 
of the student budget. Proceeds from the 
game room will be used to purchase new 
machines for the area. 


The student activities director plans to 
order appropriate furniture for the film 
room in the student center. Sue Smulski, 
secretary in the student activities office, 
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has requested the senate allot an increase 
for funds to allow her to be able to show 
eight films a semester free of charge to 
students. 

The office of students with disabilities 
has asked for funding for a Braille 
typewriter for their clients. 

Michaud explained the high cost of 
leasing the school van is offset by the 40 
cents per mile charged to clubs who use 
it. “It almost breaks even,’’ he said. - 


The budget needs the approval of 
Dean of Students Norman Landry and 
Northern Essex President John R. 
Dimitry before being presented to the 
Board of Trustees May 4. 

In other business, Rhonda Imonti, 
senate vice-president, was elected to 
finish out the semester as secretary. 

The senate meets every Monday at 
noon in the senate office off the tiled 
lounge in the student center. 


Gino recovering | 


Captain of Security Gino Mattoz- 
zi has not been able to be on cam- 
pus during the last month because 
he is recovering from a stroke and 
heart failure at his home March 15. 
He was rushed to Anna Jacques 
Hospital, where he spent two weeks 
being treated. He has since return- 
ed to his Sandown, New Hamp- 
shire, residence where he is receiv- 
ing therapy and making definite 
progress. The Observer wishes him 
well and hopes to see him back at 
the college soon. 


State employees protest insurance switch 


By Patrick Neal 
Staff Reporter 


anice Alestock, chief steward of the 

local unit of the clerical and 

technical employees at the college, 

has reported that unit members 
will meet May 8 to hear a representative 
of the State Insurance Commission to 
speak about the recent move to switch 
state employee medical coverage from 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield to John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

State workers are protesting the move, 
claiming that those insured through fami- 
ly plans will be obliged to “dish out” 
$2,500 for medical fees before being paid 
any benefits. 

Not only are employees raising ques- 
tion about increased costs and reduced 
benefits, but they are also objecting to 


‘State employees are pro- 
testing the switch from 
Blue Cross/Blue Sheild to 


John Hancock, claiming 
people with family plans 
will have to pay $2,500 
before receiving benefits. 


the ‘‘capricious” move made without war- 
ning. Alestock said union members had 
no inkling of the crossover to Hancock 
until they found memos enclosed with 
their last pay checks. 

The new plan begins July 1. The state 


JANICE ALESTOCK. 


tract —, which covers 35,000 state 
employees and their families — to Han- 
cock in December, but workers were not 
informed until late last month. The Group 
Insurance Commission has been setting 


up hearings around the state to explain 
the new plan. 

Alestock heads the local chapter 
(1067) for clerical and technical employees 
of the college affiliated with the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME), an in- 
ternational organization. Also members 
of AFSCME are the maintenance and 
custodial employees, headed by Michael 
Follansbee. 

Alestock has worked in Graphics 
Reproduction for 11 and a half years as 
an offset duplicating machine operator. 
Follansbee is a specialist in heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning. ; 

AFSCME represents 22,000 state 
workers. An additional 13,000, including 
faculty, are represented by other unions. 
The change in insurance affiliation affects 
all state employees. 
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New foreign language offered 


American Sign Language 


The curriculum committee at NECC 
made a landmark decision last week, 
when, in the process of approving pro- 
posals for updating the interpreter train- 
ing program, it approved the plan to open 
some of its American Sign Language 
courses for foreign language credits. 

Coordinator of Interpreter Training Bill 
Huston says Northern Essex is the first 
public institution in the Commonwealth 
to give ASL this recognition that 
linguists have been advocating for years. 

“T am very pleased that the faculty and 
administrators of NECC view ASL as a 
viable language. This has been one of the 
many issues I have personally believed in 
and fought for years. I am proud to be 
part of this institution because of its abili- 
ty to move to the forefront in the area,” 
he says. 

“Tf someone is taking a course in a 
language other than English, it makes 
sense to me he learn a language and 
culture he will use.’’ He adds that the 
study of ASL enhances learning about 
the culture of people as well as the people. 

Huston says he began talking about 
the possibility of NECC accepting ASL 
as a foreign language with Jack Aronson, 
chair of the foreign languages depart- 
ment, and Chet Hawrylciw, chair of the 
division of humanities and communica- 
tions this last year. They were supportive 
of the effort to recommend this signifi- 
cant change. 

Although students may secure foreign 
language credits beginning in September, 
the option is not retroactive. Students 
who have completed ASL in earlier 
semesters will not receive hunamities 
credits. 

Huston says that ASL has been around 
for hundreds of years but not 
acknowledged until 1965 when Dr. Bill 
Stokoe first coined the term. Stokoe head- 
ed the linguistics research lab at 
Gallaudet University in Washington, 
D.C., the only college for the deaf in the 
world. He was attacked by linguists 
world-wide, but in time attracted a core 
of brilliant scholars with indisputable 
credentials who showed that ASL meets 
the criteria to be considered a human 
language with its own grammar and 
structure. 

Referring to the Dark Ages for the deaf 


— the 1920s, 30s, 40s and 50s — Huston 
tells of how ASL was driven underground 
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by those who considered it bestial and 
primitive. The deaf were not allowed to 
teach the deaf. Laws were passed to pre- 
vent sign language being used in schools, 
as lip reading was encouraged. 
Massachusetts forbadé the use of sign 
language and even tried to prevent intra- 
marriage of the deaf. 

Alexander Graham Bell, whose wife 
was deaf, was part of a group who claim- 
ed intra-marriage would create an inferior 
race. In the early part of the century, the 
Cattlemen’s Association, then with 
political clout resembling that of today’s 
oil cartels, proposed vasectomies for the 
criminally insane and for the deaf. 

Finally, in 1972, Massachusetts repeal- 
ed the law which said that sign language 
could not be taught. It was 1982 before 
a deaf person was allowed to teach the 
deaf. 

Huston said that the two major 
organizations helpful in advancing better 
education and teaching techniques for the 
deaf have been the National Association 
of the Deaf and Gallaudet University. 

In the 60s, the Golden Age materializ- 
ed as deaf adults started to be looked 
upon as equals by the hearing communi- 


has its own 


“ASL’s linguistic features are now 
understood, at least in fairly broad 
outline. It is a language in every sense 
of the word, relying on visual, rather 
than auditory, encoding and decoding. 

““ASL has a complex rule-governed 
phonology, syntax, and morphology. 
For example, each sign contains at 
least five distinct parameters which 
delimit its meaning. These parameters 
are 
e handshape (s) 
¢ movement of hand 
© position/location of hand 
e palm orientation 
e facial expression 
¢ other body movements 

“These parameters, which also af- 
fect meaning in most other sign 
languages, function in ASL roughly as 
phonological distinctions do in oral 
languages.” 

Source: Reagan, T. The Deaf as a 
Linguistic Minority: Educational Con- 
siderations. Harvard Educational 
Review, 1985. 
* * 


* * * * 


grammar 


Study of ASL teaches deaf culture 

‘“‘An important reason for studying 
a foreign language is that the process 
involves learning about the culture of 
the people who speak the language — 
that is, about values, attitudes, and 
world views different from one’s own. 


“Although the fact is not widely 
recognized, deafness also has a culture. 
Deaf people have their own values, 
patterns of daily living, politics, 
folklore, and world view. And at the 
heart of deaf culture in this country is 
American Sign Language, the 
language shared by its members. 


“Students who study this language, 
just like students who study German 
or Greek, discover, for example, that 
what is funny to us may be boring to 
deaf people, and vice versa. In short, 
they learn a different way of experien- 
cing the world.”’ 

Source: Letter to the Editor, Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education, July 1, 1987. 
* * * * * 


ty. An attitude change has occurred, 
although serious problems remain as 
mainstreaming is a total failure, too few 
knew ASL and there are almost no 
schools for the deaf, Huston claims. 

American Sign Language is now ac- 
ceptable in place of a foreign language in 
a number of colleges and universities out- 
side New England. They include the 
University of Minnesota, William Rainey 
Harper College in Illinois, the Universi- 
ty of New Mexico and Augustana College 
in South Dakota. ASL is also recognized 
as a substitute for foreign language re- 
quirement for the doctorate degree in a 
number of institutions. 

Huston expects to be bombarded with 
applicants for the ASL courses. He says 
there may be over 100 students seeking 
humanities credits. He has a staff of two 
during the day and three in the evening 
program. Huston teaches day classes, 
assisted by Patrick McCarthy, who is 


deaf. In the evening, Bill and ‘Elaine Glen- 
non as well as Sidney Pietzsch are the 
instructors. 


President John R. Dimitry. has said 
that Northern Essex has been 
teaching American Sign Language and 
other sign systems since the early 
1970s. He has recalled that in 1977 the 
college initiated an interpreter train- 
ing program which is one of few in 
New England, and the only one offer- 
ing an associate’s degree. | 

Pointing out that Northern Essex is 
also the only educational institution in 
the region which is teaching ASL to 
deaf students as well as to hearing 
students planning to be interpreters, 
he also supports the curricula revisions 
which recognize the ASL courses as 
foreign languages, “allowing them to 
be considered as humanities courses 
for purposes of graduation and 
transfer.”’ 


‘Circles around the Fire’ shown 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


n April 19, the anti-Seabrook 

group called Citizens Within the 

Ten Mile Radius (C-10) held 

its regular monthly meeting at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Newburyport. 

Presiding over the meeting were Nor- 
ma Beit, administrative chairperson, and 
Tom Moughan, staff coordinator. 
Moughan is the only paid staff member 
of C-10, ove «seeing activities for the all- 
volunteer g’oup whose membership is ap- 
proximate]. 5,000 and includes residents 
of New He:npshire and Massachusetts. 

There were 40-50 people in attendance 
at the Tuesday night meeting. Serious 
discussion c2ntered around several issues, 
including the investigation of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) b, the senate Committee on 
Governmen? Affairs, the Massachusetts 
Nuclear Waste Referendum, the second 
Chernoby! Anniversary Vigil, and a slide 
presentatio:: entitled ‘‘Circles Around the 
Fire” by Chris Nord, a free-lance. jour- 
nalist who .s a member of C-10. 

On March 14, 1988, FEMA “reversed 
its testimony before the Atomic Safety 
and Licensing Board, stating that 
emergency response plans for the 
Seabrook reactor are now acceptable,” as 
stated in a C-10 letter to Senator Edward 


M. Kennedy (D-Massachusetts.) 

C-10 urged Kennedy and other govern- 
ment officials to investigate this decision 
reversal, in light of the fact that earlier 
testimony by local FEMA officials 
declared the evacuation plans for 
Seabrook inadequate. 

It now appears that Senator Gordon 
Humphrey (R-New Hampshire) has call- 
ed for a congressional investigation of 
FEMA by Senator John Glenn’s (D-Ohio) 
Committee on Government Affairs. C-10 
supporters at the meeting were urged to 
support and encourage those requesting 
the investigation by contacting other 
House and Senate members. 

The required number of signatures 
gathered by petition has successfully 
placed a referendum important to the 
anti-nuclear movement on the next 
Massachusetts ballot. Residents of 
Massachusetts will vote on whether pro- 
duction of high-level nuclear waste will be 
banned in the State. There was a consen- 
sus among those at the meeting that C-10 
should show its support of this referen- 
dum in order to help establish nationwide 
policy against nuclear energy. 

An announcement was made regarding 
the second Annual Chernobyl Anniver- 
sary Vigil, which will be held at Seabrook 
Station’s North Gate from 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
April 26. The vigil is sponsored by the 
Clamshell Alliance, a sister group to C-10. 

Chris Nord presented his slide show en- 


titled ‘‘Circles Around the Fire.” The 
show’s theme centered around the 
negative health effects of radiation in the 
environment surrounding nuclear power 
plants. Several people who live near 
nuclear power plants in New England 
were interviewed about the apparent in- 
creased rates of cancer, birth defects and 
other harmful effects on humans and 
animals since the nuclear plants went in- 
to production. 

Following other administrative discus- 
sions and announcements involving C-10 
fundraising and publicity, the next 
general meeting date was announced. 
Open to the public, as usual, it will be held 
Tuesday, June 14, at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Newburyport. 


For 


C-10 has jobs 


Citizens Within the Ten Mile 
Radius (C-10) Massachusetts/New 
Hampshire based organization 
founded to prevent licensing of 
Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant is 
looking for articulate, environmen- 
tally concerned college students to 
help community membership and 
fund court litigation, 

Canvasers must be responsible, 
hard working and committed to en- 
vironmental ethics. Full and part- 
time positions are available with 
unlimited earning potential. 

_ If interested contact Carolyn 
Johnson at (617) 352-2893 or Herb 
Moyer at (617) 772-6910 after 4 
p.m. 


Sale 


1978 Toyota Corolla Deluxe 


New brakes, new exhaust, auto, 2 door, AM/FM, 


tape player, good cond 


ition. $850 or best offer. 


Call Tricia (603) 362-6022 
please leave message if not home 


Needle exchange 


is a health matter |) 


oston Mayor Raymond 
Flynn is trying to launch a 
clean-needle program for 
Boston’s drug addicts to 
help curtail the spread of AIDS. 

According to the Associated Press, 
U.S. Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop said, ‘If a clean-needle pro- 
gram could curtail the spread of 
AIDS, it would be hard to believe 
anyone would be against that.” 

But, people are against it. The 
Roman Catholic Church is against it. 
State law is against it. 

Moral and ethical arguments op- 
posed to this controversial program 
have been strong, and public opinion 
is questioning the true effect of a pro- 
gram of this kind, asking whether it 
will in fact help at all. 

We believe it will. 

Our support of a clean-needle ex- 
change program is in no way condon- 
ing the use of illegal drugs. The issue 
is not a drug issue. It is a health 
issue. 


The clean-needle exchange pro- 
gram is the first step in reducing the 
spread of AIDS within a population 
that is fast becoming a major carrier 
of the AIDS virus. 

AIDS is no longer isolated to 
homosexual men and IV drug users. 
Heterosexuals, through contact with 
high risk groups, have also become 
unsuspecting victims. 

The goal of instituting such a pro- 
gram is to control the spread of 
AIDS. That goal should not be cloud- 
ed by those looking to solve the drug 
problem. We must keep our focus. 

Arguments surfacing against the 
clean-needle program are pointing 
toward more rehabilitative measures. 
Although we agree with this conclu- 
sion, we feel it is unrealistic to think 
that rehabilitation can be made possi- 
ble on such a broad scale, and that 
the problem can be solved entirely. 
We feel a combination of both clean 
needle exchange and drug rehabilita- 
tion should be made available. 


= NEEDLE EXCHANGE 


ish 


= 
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Opponents envision a drug addict 
as a desperate person seeking self- 
destruction and not someone inclin- 
ed to stand in line for a clean needle. 
However, despite the addict’s cur- 
rent inability to fight his or her ad- 


‘diction, the fear of contracting AIDS 


is just as real for him as it is for the 


Do you favor a needle exchange 


Mike Mahau, criminal justice, 
Dracut: “‘I’m in favor of a needle ex- 
change program. | feel that anything 
that can help prevent the spread of 
AIDS would be beneficial to society. 
I’m sure there will be problems, such 
as the moral arguments already being 
raised. | feel these differences 
should be set aside.” 


Mary Cooper, liberal arts, 
Newburyport: “‘I think it is good that 
we are taking steps to control the 
spread of AIDS among IV drug users, 
but | think we should spend the 
money for rehabilitation — the fewer 
people using IV drugs; the less AIDS 
will be spread.” 


By Sharon Noone 
Photography Editor 


Judy McLatchy, business transfer, . 
Tewksbury: ‘‘l can’t see a needle ex- 
change program being very suc- 
cessful. If IV drug users really cared 
enough to get a clean needle, why 
couldn’t they do it on their own? | 
can’t see a desperate person stan- 
ding in line for a clean needle. Mean- 
while, these programs are costing 
money. | think clinics should try to 
stop drug use.” 


: ; a 

Alan Barbeau, commercial art, 
Methuen: “Il would say that | am for 
it. The goal is to stop the spread of 
AIDS. This might convince some of 
the drug users that it’s not wise to 
share needles because of the threat 
of AIDS.” 


By Dariene Beal 
Associate Editor 


ats Y 


Paul Gulla, general studies, An- 
dover: ‘I don’t think it will have much 
of an effect. | don’t feel the people 
using drugs are very worried about 
clean needles, or they would be tak- 
ing measures for protection on their 
own. | certainly don’t think that the 
drug population is going to come for- 
ward and Say ‘I use drugs. Give me a 
needle for it.’ But, if it works, I’d be 
for it.” 


&é MP iv s _ 
Mark McHale, liberal arts, Haverhill: 
“I’m for it. | think it will help, but it’s 
going to take a lot more than ex- 
changing needles. Just that is not 
going to come close to solving the 
problem. Basically, it’s up to Mayor 
Flynn — he’s got to get in touch 
with more people who know what 
they are talking about to come up 
with more ideas on how to curtail the 
spread of AIDS. The drug population 
is a major supporter of AIDS — 
definitely. There has got to be 
something else. Just clean needles 
won't do it.”’ 
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non-drug user. 


With the opportunity of a clean- 
needle exchange program, the drug 
user is given a means to protect 
himself from the possibility of this 
deadly disease. This is one more step 


‘in protecting society as a whole. 


program? 


Rick Evans, liberal arts, Lowell: 
“That’s a tough one. I’m in favor of a 
needle exchange program to control 
the spread of AIDS, but | think it 
should be limited. I’d like to see 
needles given to users only if they 
were to agree to go into a rehabilita- 
tion program to try and stop using 


_ drugs.” 


Maureen Lundergan, part-time 
staff, Andover: ‘I think it is a very 
controversial issue. Who am | to say 
whether people should get clean 
needles or not, because I’m not a 
drug user myself. If people had the 
opportunity to get clean needles, I’m 
not sure they would use them. | real- 
ly don’t think they would.” 
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AIDS virus: 


By Diane Reukauf 
Staff Reporter 


urrently most public health 

statements that identify high 

risk groups for the AIDS virus 

specify them to be homosexual 
or bisexual men, abusers of injectable 
drugs and hemophiliacs. Additionally, a 
global category is identified to include 
sexual partners of these groups. 

NECC Director of Health Services Pat 
Kepschull says, ‘‘If you are sexually ac- 
tive, you are at risk of exposure to the 
AIDS virus. There are many interesting 
issues that have centered around the re- 
cent Masters and Johnson “Crisis” book 
on AIDS. Education is the best response 
we have for combatting this disease. I en- 
courage everyone on campus to come by 
the health services office and pick up our 
booklets on AIDS.” 

The office is at the student center, 
F112. The telephone number is 374-3770. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol report eight groups that have con- 
tracted the disease. They are: 
© 65 percent, sexually active homosexual 
men and bisexual men (or any man who 
has had sex with another man since 1977). 
e 17 percent, present or past abusers of 
intravenous drugs. 
¢ 8 percent, homosexual and bisexual 
men who are also IV drug abusers. 

e 2 percent, persons who have had 
transfusions with blood or blood 
products. 

e 4percent, heterosexual contacts of so- 
- meone with AIDS or at risk for AIDS. 
e 1 percent, persons with hemophilia or 
other coagulation disorders. 

-e 1 percent, infants born to infected 
mothers. 

e 2 percent, patients do not fall into any 
of these groups. 

Portions of the Masters and Johnson 
book, ‘‘Crisis, Heterosexual Behavior in 
the age of AIDS” have been published in 
many nationally acclaimed periodicals. 
Newsweek, March 14, 1988, and Good 
Housekeeping, May 1988, have publish- 
ed the most controversial portions. 

Masters and Johnson “Crisis” claims 
that “Infection with the AIDS virus is 

still largely confined to the original “high 
risk’’ groups (gay and bisexual men and 
intravenous drug users), yet the epidemic 
has clearly broken out into the broader 
population and is continuing, even now 
to make its silent inroads of infection.”’ 


This section of the book cites the 
epidemiology of sexually transmitted 


Campus health services 
office offers information 


If you are sexually active, you are at risk 
of exposure to the AIDS virus. Educa- 


tion is the best reponse we have for com- 


bating this disease. 


disease. Numerically, without the 
availability of a preventative vaccine or 
cure, no sexually transmitted disease has 
ever stood still. 

A booklet published by the American 
Red Cross, “‘AIDS, Sex, and You,” says, 
“Besides the known AIDS cases, the 
Public Health Service estimates that an 
additional one to one and a half million 
Americans have been infected by the 
AIDS virus and carry it in their bodies. 
Many of these persons are not ill, do not 
realize they carry the virus, and do not 
realize they need to take precautions to 
avoid spreading the virus to others. 

The Masters and Johnson book claim- 
ed that, “Denial of risk not only allows 
people to maintain their pattern of sex- 
ual behavior in a relatively worry-free 
state, but also means they will be unlike- 
ly to use standard precautions for so- 
called safe sex, such as condoms or 
avoiding anal intercourse. The immense 
size of the pool of uninfected, but poten- 


tially at risk heterosexuals, is much larger 
than the pool of homosexual men. 

“Tf no way of containing the rate of 
spread in the general population is found, 
the epidemic will explode.” 

“Facts About AIDS,” a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
publications, is specific about the way 
AIDS is transmitted, saying, “The AIDS 
virus is spread by sexual contact, needle 
sharing or less commonly, through 
transfused blood or its components. The 
virus may also be transmitted from an in- 
fected mother to infant during pregnan- 
cy or birth, or shortly after birth (pro- 
bably through breast milk).”’ 

Many health information booklets list 
guidelines for risk reduction. “Safer Sex’’ 
is the way to manage your sex life so that 
you have the least risk of exposure. 

There are two principal concepts to 


safer sex: 

e Limit the number of sex partners. It’s 
best to have sex with only one person and 
one who only has sex with you. 

e Avoid exposure to your partner’s body 
fluids and wastes. 

There are identified safe acts: 

e Hugging, caressing, fondling, cuddling, 
and massaging. 

e Fantasy, movies, pictures, mirrors, 
“‘sextalk,”’ etc. 

e Kissing only dry parts of the skin (such 
as the cheek, hand or skin which doesn’t 
have cuts or wounds). 

There have been acts of unknown 
risks identified by many public health 
booklets: 

° Open mouth kissing 

e Protected sexual practices where a con- 
dom, clean water lubricant/or a latex or 
rubber dam is used. 


Dangerous acts include: 
e¢ Unprotected oral sex and anal inter- 
course if you or your partner is at higher 
risk or if you don’t know each other’s risk 
status or sexual history. 
e Withdrawal method during oral, 
vaginal or anal intercourse is not safe. 
It is true that the use of condom and 
Nonoxynol spermicide can effectively 
reduce the risk of unsafe sex. It is not true 
that these barriers provide a foolproof 
means of avoiding exposure to the AIDS 
virus. 
Presently there is confusion surroun- 
ding the spread of AIDS by casual con- 
tact. The National AIDS hotline 


1-800-235-2331, has answered some ques- 
tions, sometimes contradicting what is 
generally believed. This national agency 
defines casual contact as hugging, 
massaging, sleeping in the same bed 
without intercourse, and dry kissing. 
Possible infection from a toilet facility, in- 


fected cold prepared food or tears is not 
considered casual contact. This type of 
possible transmission of the virus is the 
same as body fluid to blood transmission. 
It is necessary that the infected fluid 
enter the bloodstream of the new host for 
the virus to be transmitted. 


The testing issues surrounding the 
disease are numerous. Currently the 
testing procedures are time consuming 
and do not actually test for the virus. The 
test will indicate if AIDS antibodies are 
present. 

A person would first take an antibody 
screening test, such as the ELISA test. 
In the event this test is even weakly 
positive it should be followed by a more 
definitive test, such as the Western Blot 
test. A person who has even a weak 
positive result from the ELISA test 
should abstain from sexual activity for a 
six month period. 

After this six month period, a second 
test should be administered. The purpose 
of retesting is to exclude the small but 
real number of cases in which the initial 
test occurs too soon after infection for 
detectable quantities of antibody to be in 
circulation. 

“Tf these steps are taken, the result can 
be considered 98 percent correct,” accor- 
ding to the National AIDS hotline. The 
ELISA test has a false negative rate of 
two percent. 

The ELISA test is the current test us- 
ed in screening the nation’s blood supp- 
ly. With a two percent false positive rate, 
the blood supply is not uncontaminated. 
This means that given 100 blood samples 
known to contain the antibody to the 
AIDS virus, the ELISA test will 
misreport two blood samples as antibody 
free. 

It is possible that knowing this infor- 
mation may help to protect your own 
health and others. If you choose not to 
take the test, follow these precautions. 
e Limit the number of sexual partners 
you have. 
¢ Do not donate blood, plasma, body 
organs, sperm or other tissues. 
¢ Donot share your toothbrush, razor or 
other tools that could come into contact 
with your blood or secretions. 
¢ Do not share needles if you inject 
drugs. 

NECC has begun to take in- 
itiative in educational programs to 
address the issue of AIDS. The 
Hispanic Cultural Club is taking an 
AIDS program to the Lawrence 


High School, tentatively set for June 15, 
18 and 19. 
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Fall enrollment continues 


April 26 through May 10 is the 
period during which currently 
enrolled students will meet with 


their faculty advisers to officially 
register for fall courses. 

There will be no classes today, 
April 26, which is All College Day. 
Instead, faculty will be available in 
their offices between 10 a.m. and 
noon for academic advising pur- 
poses. The teachers will counsel 
students about course selection and 
assist them in the registration pro- 
cess. The advisers have the 
transcripts and schedules of the 
students-as well as copies of the 
master schedule of fall classes, and 
copies of the college catalog. 

Students are encouraged to do a 
program audit, identifying which 
courses they have already com- 
pleted, and the courses in which 
they are presently enrolled, to 
determine, with the faculty adviser, 
what courses are still needed to 
fulfill program requirements for 
graduation. 

After the meetings with the ad- 
visers, students are to fill out the 
registration form, obtain the faculty 
members signatures, and take the 
forms to the registrar’s office for 
processing between now and May 8. 
They will not have to pay any tui- 
tion fees at the time they register. 
A bill will be mailed to them in 
June, with a payable in full date of 
Aug. 5. 

Fall registrations will be process- 
ed between 9 a.m. and noon in the 
cafeteria registration area at the 
student center. 

Dr. Robert McDonald, dean of 
academic affairs, reminds students 
that May 10 is the last day of the 
fall 1988 advising and registration 
period, and the last official day for 
currently enrolled students to pro- 
cess their fall course requests at the 
registrar’s office. 


Sen. Pat McGovern is 
graduation speaker 


Senate Ways and Means Commit- 
tee chairman Patricia McGovern (D- 
Lawrence) will be the guest speaker 
at this year’s graduation Saturday 
afternoon, June 4. 

Sen. McGovern, elected to the 
Senate in 1980, was called “‘the 
most powerful woman in 
Massachusetts” in a profile publish- 
ed by the Boston Globe last Friday. 

As first woman chairperson of the 
Senate Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, she has been credited by Senate 
President William Bulger as being 
the “inspiration and soul” of the 
first universal health care plan in 
the nation. The plan was signed in- 
to law with fanfare of bands and 
balloons by Gov. Michael Dukakis 
last Thursday, April 21. 

The senator has persisted 
through several draftings and re- 
drafting of bills, assembling and 
reassembling coalitions of hospitals, 
insurance companies, small and 
large businesses, and consumer 
groups through seemingly endless 
negotiations. Among those 
threatening to withhold support 
was the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. 

Through it all, the Globe observ- 
ed, McGovern kept her ‘‘eye on the 
prize’’ — improved health care 
coverage. 

Beneficiaries of the plan include: 
¢ Disabled children and adults who 

until now have been hard to 

insure. 
e College students who will be 
offered health plans. 
e¢ Employed persons now uninsured 
(about 444,000). 
Unemployed people (about 
66,000) looking for work. 
e All 


other uninsured people. 


Inouye turns the tables 


lranscam chairman calls for action from public 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


ith the skill of a seasoned 

politician, Sen. Daniel Inouye 

turned the tables of 

responsibility onto the 
American people. 

Referring to the concept that elected of- 
ficials reflect the ideas and values of the 
people, the Democratic senator from 
Hawaii maintained the disregard for 
education and American Indian affairs 
directly represents the attitude of the 
American public. “So you better get to 
work,’’ Inouye chided the standing room 
only crowd at Bradford College’s Kemper 
Theater Friday, April 15. 

He said our founding fathers depend- 
ed on a “strange, revolutionary idea. 
Those who govern will get their authori- 
ty and power from those who are govern- 
ed.” This revolutionary concept was 
adapted from the Confederation of Seven 
Iroquois nations. The Iroquois tribes also 
believed in the concepts of recall and 
women participating in government, 
along with government by the people. 

Inouye stated our founding fathers 
built our democratic nation on the basis 
of trust. The senator said, “‘A trust rela- 
tionship must exist between each of the 
branches of government. Most impor- 
tantly, this government should have a 
trust relationship with the people. 

“Trust is the lubricant that keeps the 
three branches working together.” In this 
environment of trust there is room for 
disagreement as long as laws are obeyed 
and the branches do not lie to each other. 

Inouye cited ‘ secrecy, deception, and 
disdain for the law” as three factors that 
threaten the trust relationship. Subse- 
quently, the very survival of our 
democracy is endangered if trust is 
eroded. 

Referring to lranscam, Inouye said, “A 
small group of senior officials decided 
that they were the repository of all 
wisdom.” This group acted without the 
approval of the American people, Con- 
gress, and the Secretaries of Defense and 
State because they felt “they alone knew 
what was right.” 

“Tn itself it is not a very important mat- 
ter,’’ Inouye said. He was more concern- 
ed with the break in trust than in the ac- 
tual sale of-arms to Iran or diversion of 
funds to Nicaragua. 

“It is very important we maintain the 
trust relationship between government 
and the people,’ Inouye said. 
“Democracy will be ancient history when 
the lubricant of the government disap- 
pears. That’s why Iran-Contra is 
important.” 


Inouye also pointed out that when he 
was first approached to serve as chair of 
the Iran-Contra Committee, his im- 
mediate reaction was no. He did not want 
to take part in a process that would 
weaken the American image abroad. 
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SEN. DANIEL INOUYE. 


Our founding fathers had 
a strange, revolutionary 
| idea. Those who govern 
will get their authority and 
ae a those who are 


“When the world perception of our 
president is wounded and our nation is 
divided, the Soviets act,” he said. 

He recalled: 

e President John F. Kennedy’s problems 
at the Bay of Pigs and the subsequent ac- 
tion by Nikita Kruschev of moving Soviet 
missles into Cuba. 

e President Richard M. Nixon’s involve- 
ment in Watergate and Leonid 
Brezhnev’s decision to move into the Mid- 
dle East. 

e President Jimmy Carter’s diminished 
capacity because of the failed attempt to 
rescue the hostages from the American 
embassy in Tehran, Iran, and the Soviet 
decision to move into Afghanistan. 

After deciding to chair the Joint House- 
Senate Iran-Contra Investigation Com- 
mittee, Inouye proposed some un- 
precedented and unusual stipulations. In 
an attempt to keep the proceedings non- 
partisan, he insisted a Republican serve 
as vice-chair and that there be one staff 
instead of the traditional majority and 
minority staffs. New Hampshire Senator 
Warren Rudman was selected as vice- 
chair. 

Inouye also insisted that President 
Reagan never be subpoenaed nor invited 
to testify. He said, ‘‘I wish the President 
well. He did cooperate fully with us.”’ 

Inouye added, ‘‘He shared something 
I would never have. He shared his diary. 
I would never share my diary with any 
one of you.” 

The senator illustrated his statements 


on the direct relationship between the at- 
titude of the American public and the 
significance assigned to an issue by ex- 
amining the status of American Indian 
affairs. 

Inouye, the chair of the small Senate 
American Indian Affairs committee, 
stated at a time when the relationship 
between the American Indians and the 
American government was considered im- 
portant, the United States entered into 
800 treaties. 

Later when the significance of the 
American Indians diminished for the 
public, 430 of the treaties were tabled and 
370 were ratified by the senate, Yet. In- 
ouye said every single ratified treaty was. 
violated by the government, while the In- 
dians were expected to live up to their end 
of the agreements. 

When we decided the Indians were no 
longer important, we pushed them fur- 


ther west. He said, ‘‘A tragic footnote to - 


the Indian wars is the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s repository of the skeletal re- 
mains of 18,500 American Indians ne 
Eskimos.” 

Stating it was a matter of value and im- 
portance, the senator said, “If anyone got 
the skeletal remains from your ancestors, 
it would be grave robbery, but for the In- 
dians, it was archaeology. 


When the senator fielded questions 
from the audience, he was immediately 
asked how ethical was his amendment to 
the budget for an $8 million appropriation 
to a school in France. 

Inouye responded by saying the 
amendment was fully debated in open 
committee meetings with members of the 
press corps present. ‘‘It’s wiser to spend 
money today to prevent the expenditure 
of larger sums in the future,” the senator 
said. He prescribed the preventive 
medicine approach of assisting foreign 
countries in improving the quality of life 
to curb later problems with increasing im- 
migration into the United States. 

The senator added that if his consti- 
tuency felt he violated their trust relation- 
ship “they can always go to the polls and 
vote him out.” 

Addressing the problems faced by our 
cities, Inouye said partial responsibility 
is the result of successful civil rights 


legislation which ‘“‘eliminated the nation - 


of enclaves.’’ This resulted in those who 
could afford to leave the inner cities do- 
ing so. In the process, generations of in- 
ner city children were left without any 
proper role models. 

He added, ‘‘For too long we have been 
imposing our Washington solutions on. 
Hispanics and blacks. Why don’t we go 
to the Hispanics and blacks and find out 
what they think would work in their 
neighborhoods?”’ 

Referring to the drug related problems 
plaguing our nation, Inouye concluded, 


“Something has got to be done and it’s’ 


not going to be done by just saying no.”’ 


Media center more than movies 


By Michael LeBoeuf 
Staff Reporter 


he Instructional Media Center, 

better known as the A.V. (audio 

visual) department, is located in 

the basement of the library here at 
Northern Essex. It is managed by Al 
Foucault with the assistance of Donna 
Geagon, Chuck Lombardo, and Jim 
Hellesen. 


You may say to yourself, ‘‘Aren’t they 
the people who show the films?” but ac- 
tually they offer so much more. The IMC 
has a large collection of educational media 
materials (over 2,000 titles) in a variety 
of presentation formats. 

The collection consists of 16mm films, 
3/4 inch videotape, film strips, sound slide 
programs, audio cassettes, records and 
View graphs. Catalogs of all the specific 


The Instructional Media Center has a large collection of 
| educational material, films, videotapes, film strips, audio 


cassettes, reecords, and offers training instruction to anyone 
who is interested. 


topics are available at the media circula- 
tion desk. 

They offer training instruction to in- 
terested persons or groups. They will be 
taught how to operate media equipment, 
give technical advice, produce original 
material and even how to write scripts for 
the media programs. 

First priority for any equipment loans 
is given to academic activities at the col- 
lege when requested in advance. Second 
priority is for school sponsored events at 


L ] 


Northern Essex. Third is recognized stu- 
dent activities. 

NECC is equipped with an internal 
closed-circuit television distribution 
system enabling the transmission of live 
broadcasts and pre-taped programming 
to every permanent classroom in the col- 
lege. A television can be delivered to the 
classroom by prior arrangement. Show- 
ings can also be arranged in any of the 
instructional media’s screening rooms for 
groups or individuals. 
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NECC’s super secretaries 


organized and efficient — they make it all run smoothly 


By Michael LeBoeuf 
Staff Reporter 


hey say behind every great man 

there is a great woman. The deans 

of NECC are no exception. They 

all have super secretaries working 
with them. The deans fulfill a very 
necessary function, and these women 
make sure things run smoothly. 


Pam McLaughlin 
She started working for Joe Brown, 
dean of administration and finance, one 
month ago, although she has been with 
NECC for four years. / 


“| started as a data entry clerk in the 


public information alumni office. I had 
heard about the job from my mom (Janice 
Alestock in Reproduction Graphics) and 
I applied before my husband and I went 
on vacation. I ended up being interview- 
ed over the phone, in Washington for the 
job.”” McLaughlin recalled. 

She later went to work for the person- 
nel office as a stenographer and then 
finally came to work for Dean Brown, 
when Polly Tripoldi, Brown’s secretary, 
retired. 

“The job here.is exciting because it’s 
different everyday. You never know what 
to expect. The whole college and the peo- 
ple are great. Being near the average age 
of the students (22), I get along with 
them. It would be hard to leave,’ 
McLaughlin said. 

Having two small children, Shaun and 
Jason, both under 5, takes a lot of her free 
time. The only reget she has is that she 
can’t spend as much time painting as she 
did when she was younger. She and her 
husband Terry still enjoy going out on 
Fridays to a local restaurant or club. 

Dottie Holmes 

She works for Norman Landry, dean of 
student services. She has been a secretary 
in the dean’s office since 1972. 

Holmes has a one year secretarial 
finishing degree from the Andover In- 
stitute for Business and two associate’s 
degrees from the NECC business ad- 


ministration and administrative assistant 
programs. She is currently attending 
Salem State college earning a bachelor’s 
degree in business management. 

“TI basically handle anything that 
comes through the door. I’m like a jack- 
of-all-trades,’’ Holmes said. She insures 
that the other offices (registrar, financial 
aid, admissions, counseling, placement, 
health services, student activities) are 
staffed and maintained. ‘‘I never know 
what the next job to tackle may be. It’s 
just whatever happens to be there,’ 
Holmes explained. She has even found 
work in her chair that was put there to 
insure its precedence. 


When not so busy with the world of 


academia, hers or others, she spends 
much of her time outdoors. She and her 
husband Carl have a condo at Sugarloaf 
in Maine. “I take all my vacations just 
for skiing.’’ This year they took a trip to 
Austria and went skiing for four days, 
spending a few days visiting such places 
as the Bavarian Castle and Salzburg. 

“We also own a time share in the White 
Mountains. We used that for the last ten 
years, but this year we decided to use an 
exchange program they have, and we 
went to Colorado to ski,’’ Holmes said. 

She also loves mountain climbing. “I’ve 
done 12 of the New Hampshire moun- 
tains which stand 4,000 feet. I’ve stayed 
in all the huts except Carter Notch,” 
Holmes said. The huts are cabins in the 
mountains that you can make appoint- 
ments to use while climbing the moun- 
tains. They offer a dinner and breakfast, 
a bed and, with up to 40 people in a hut 
a fun time is almost guaranteed. “‘I didn’t 
really want to get into the 4,000 foot 
climbs, but the huts became my goal,” 
Holmes explained. 

“| love working with the students here 
and I think Northern Essex is a tremen- 
dous asset to our community. I challenge 
anyone to dispute the reputation this 
school has and the education you can get 
here. If the students put anything into 
studying they are going to hold their own 
in a four year college,’’ Holmes 
maintained. 


I love this office because | 
we're exposed to all the 


facuity and the students, 
and I love the students. . 


Sandra Lambert 

She works for Robert McDonald, dean 
of academic affairs: ‘‘I love this office 
because we’re exposed to all the faculty 
and the students, and I love the 
students,’”’ Lambert said. 

She and her husband, Laurent, mov- 
ed to Newburyport from San Jose, 
California, 18 years ago. He started his 
own law practice in Haverhill. In 1982, 
after rearing three kids through preschool 
years, Sandra came to work for Mary 
Wilson, assistant to the president, at 
NECC. She later changed to the academic 
affairs office, working for Mary Prunty, 
assistant dean. She now works directly 
for Dean McDonald. “I always had a 
desire for this type of job only because I 
wanted to be around people,’’ Lambert 
said. She has an associate’s degree from 
Fischer Junior College in an executive 
secretary curriculum. 

Lambert works with the implementa- 
tion of student advising, faculty evalua- 
tions, and assists the division chairs. One 
task is assigning advisers to all students. 

“Generally when students go into the 
admissions office to change curriculum 
they are told to come to the academic af- 
fairs office to change their adviser,” 
Lambert explained. 

“Each day is a new beginning, and I 
like to stay very positive and help others 
as much as I can,” said Lambert. She has 
been involved with the PTA and the Girl 
Scouts for the past 10 years. 

She said she does not spend all of her 
time altruistically. She also enjoys skiing. 
“The whole family skis. In the winter we 


ski a lot, except when my son has hockey 
pte which I enjoy going to,”’ Lambert 
said. 

The Lamberts have an all-season home 
on Brod Bay right off of Lake Ossipee. 
“We also enjoy mountain climbing. We 
did the Presidential Range, including Mt. 
Washington, a climb which took three 
days, and we stayed in the huts,” 
Lambert recalled. 

She loves working here and especially 
enjoys working with the students. ‘‘I 
think the students are number one. We 
have an excellent student body. We have 
the diversified cultures — which is good. 
There is so much opportunity. If you take 
it one step at a time, you will obtain what 
you want.” 


Nancy Brown 

She works for John Peroni, dean of con- 
tinuing education and community ser- 
vices. She has been with NECC for 12 
years. “I like the diversity in the job. I 
like the job and I like helping solve pro- 
blems with the students or faculty,” said 
Brown. 

She works with the faculty in schedul- 
ing credit courses. ‘‘I like the students 
here. They are very willing to learn, par- 
ticularly continuing education students,” 
Brown said. 

She has earned an associate’s degree 
from Northern Essex. While she worked 
here with the continuing education pro- 
gram, she also utilized it by taking night 
classes herself. 

One of her main interests is mountain 
climbing. ‘‘I climbed Mt. McKinley in 
Alaska. It took 15 days to get up and four 
days to get down. This was glacier 
climbing actually. It was all snow and 
ice,’ Brown said. 

Two weeks from now she will be going 
out to Washington, where she will meet 
with her son who is working toward his 
doctorate at Stanford College. They plan 
to climb Mt. Ranier, a two day venture. 
“T’m looking at it as a long weekend trip,”’ 
Brown commented. In July, she is going 
to Africa with 11 others who will all be 
attempting to climb Kilimanjaro. 


Coping with disability 


By Janeen Surette 
Staff Reporter 


isabilities are not always 

something that you can see. Jim 

Bradley, NECC student, is 

coping with an emotional 
disability. 

He said in a recent interview that he 
had been hanging out in the streets since 
1970, and college for him is a way of 
escaping that scene. 

Bradley was drafted into the Navy dur- 
ing the Vietnam War. He didn’t go into 


a 


battle, but was stationed at Pensacola, 
Florida. ‘‘I remember hitch-hiking 
through Mississippi to Montgomery, 
Alabama, during the Civil Rights 
demonstrations. I met then Gov. George 
Wallace and got his autograph,” he 
recalled. 

One of his favorite places among those 
he visited is New Orleans. In 1969 he was 
hitch-hiking and picked up by a hippie 
who was also in the Navy. They went to 
clubs and walked the whole French 
Quarter. Bradley would like to return one 
day. 


He is known for his helpfulness and 
counseling. In the past, he has counseled 
those thinking of suicide at a drop-in 
center in Haverhill. ‘‘I like to pass on 
what I get out of my counseling and 
therapy, but I don’t know if I would want 
to pursue counseling as a career,” he said. 

He works as a carpenter’s helper and 
laborer full-time, but in the fall he plans 
to go to school full-time. He has much 
support and said, ‘‘It is good for teachers 
to have a little insight about students 
with disabilities — to be prepared if the 


— one student’s story 


Fellow students regard Bradley as cool. - 


It is good for teachers to 


have a little insight about 
students with disabilities. 


students are having trouble.” 

A member of the social club, Bradley 
said, ‘I have learned that people with 
disabilities have minds that can function 
as well as students without disabilities, 
and they shouldn’t be put aside because 
of a disability.” 
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Russo captures ‘special moments’ 


By Sharon Noone 
Photo Editor 


¢ 4 want to capture the essence of 
daily life, the special moments 
of ordinary people at work and 
at play,’’ said Carl Russo, 
former Northern Essex student and 
photo editor of The Observer. Those are 
the words Russo uses to describe his work 
at the Lawrence-Eagle Tribune. 

His interest in photo-journalism began 
when he started to work for the college 
newspaper in the fall of 1980, after com- 
pleting and’earning a certificate in a one- 
year photography program at the 
Franklin Institute in Boston. 

Russo came to Northern Essex to 
brush up on his academics, never realiz- 
ing that it would be the beginning of his 
pursuit to make a career out of what he 
enjoys the most. 

He said, “I knew I wanted to work with 


By Sharon Noone 
Photo Editor 


ryan Eaton, chief photographer 
for the Lawrence-Kagle Tribune, 
had the _ privilege of 
accompanying Congressman 
| Chester Atkins to the Cambodian and 
» Laotian refugee camps along the Thai 


THE ALUMNI Association invites you to 
a gallery reception for the photo exhibit 
by NECC alumni Carl Russo and Bryan 


border to those countries-on a fact finding 
mission in 1986. They came back with an 
11 year old Laotian boy whose parents 
were separated from him when they fled 


Laos. 


Eaton, Sunday, May 15, from 1 to 4 p.m. 
y y ate." bin Eaton was hired to document the lives 


at the Bentley Library. 


Expand your horizons on sum- 
mer/fall childcare Bright 
Horizon’s Children’s Center invites 
you to an Open House to tour the 
center, meet our teaching staff and 
get acquainted with your options 
for summer and/or fall child care. 
Open House is for parents and 
children, and will be on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 26, 
2/7 and 28, from 5 — 7 p.m. Come, 
see our center and get your child 
Care arranged early! If you are 
unable to attend, please call Nan- 
cy Fernandez at 374-6133 for more 
information. We hope to see you 
there! 


photography, but I didn’t know what 
specific field to get into. After working 
on the Observer, I knew it was photo- 
journalism.”’ 

Russo was the photo editor for the 
Observer from the fall of 1980 until he 
graduated in the spring of 1983. He said 
the experience he got was incredible. ‘‘It 
gave me a chance to experiment with new 
ideas and techniques, to learn through 
trial and error and it also helped me to 
build up my portfolio that I use today,” 
he said. 

While attending Northern Essex, 
Russo began to do free-lance work for 
area newspapers with the help of his new 
investment, a police scanner. This helped 
the Methuen residerit get, to an accident 
scene or fire that would have otherwise 
gone undocumented and then sell his 
photos to newspapers. 

After graduation, he soon discovered 
that he would probably have to leave the 


of the men, women and children held in 
these refugee camps. 

He described it as ‘‘the best assignment 
of my life’ and hopes one day to return 
to Thailand and become more involved 
with these people’s plight. 

He said that it was very emotional to 
witness the anguish. ‘The first two days 
I was there, I had a lump in my throat 
seeing these children in less than 
favorable conditions. Many were 
separated from their families, and many 
children lost some limbs in the land mines 
coming into Thailand,” he recalled. 

Eaton won a second place award from 
the Associated Press for his series about 
the camps. 

The Newburyport resident began his 
career in photojournalism while still in 
high school. He worked as a ‘‘stringer’’ 
for the Newburyport Daily News during 
his senior year at Triton High in Byfield. 


area to find a job on a newspaper. For- 
tunately, the Andover Townsman was 
looking for a photographer, and Russo 
was hired. 

He describes this opportunity as a 
“stroke of luck.”’ He accepted the job and 
worked there for three years until the 
Lawrence-Eagle Tribune called him to fill 
a job in the photography department. 
Russo felt confident enough to accept 
because of his responsibilities and ex- 
perience at the Townsman. 

Now that he is working full-time at the 
Tribune, he has little time to work on his 
Beatles collection. Russo is an avid fan 
and collects anything that is Beatles 
related. He boasts of owning every 
original album. Also, in his spare time, he 
enjoys frequenting Beatles conventions. 

His immediate plans are to continue his 
work at the Tribune. His work will be 
shown along with photos by his co-worker 
Bryan Eaton during May at the Bentley 
Library. 


Eaton documents refugees’ lives 


Then he attended Northern Essex where 
he worked on The Observer as photo 
editor through 1977 until he began work- 
ing for the Lawrence-Eagle Tribune. 

He had just joined the staff when the 
blizzard of 1978 struck. Eaton said the 
storm ‘‘was my first really exciting 
event.” : 

He became chief photographer in July 
1984, just in time for the Lawrence distur- 
bance, which some called a riot. 

Eaton says he enjoys working for a dai- 
ly like the Tribune but ‘‘You’ve got te 
love it or you'll go crazy.’ He hopes to 
work for a magazine like National 
Geographic in the future because he has 
“the travel bug.” 

Eaton’s work will be shown in May in 
the Bentley Library at Northern Essex 
along with photos by co-worker and 
former Northern Essex student and 
Observer photo editor, Carl Russo. 


Shawn Flanagan photo 


CAFETERIA WORKER Rita Seppa grills hamburgers for hungry NECC students. 


Students say new chefs 


found recipe 


By Patricia Egan 
Staff Reporter 


he Cafeteria has improved since 
Corporate Chefs took over, 
according to several students in- 
terviewed at random. 

“Tt’s good. It’s not too expensive. They 
have a good menu. I definitely like the 
new changes. It is a big improvement,”’ 
said Jeff Jones, business student. 

The cafeteria is not only a place to eat 
but somewhere to relax. “‘It is the only 
place on campus where everybody knows 
each other,” said Ann Delia. 

Lori Hay enjoys the atmosphere. ‘‘It 
gives us a place to unwind and time to 
socialize,’ said Hay. She also likes the 
salads and french fries. 

“At first, there were lots of complaints 
about the prices and portions, but the 
students have been good about 
everything. We have a suggestion box 
which has helped us,’’ said Dave 
DesRosiers, co-owner. 


for success 


There are more changes 
coming to cafeteria. 


“One person complained about the 
distance between the coffeepot and the 
lids. Everytime the person got coffee, she 
would spill it. We moved the lids and 
creamers near the coffeepot. Little things 
like that really help,’ he said. ‘‘I’d like 
people to use the suggestion box because 
it helps us know what you like.” 

There are more new changes coming up 
for next semester. They are hoping to get 
a pasta bar with different pastas and 
sauces. DesRosiers wants to promote dif- 
ferent themes such as Chinese and Mex- 
ican days. 

The cafeteria is still offering Coca-Cola 
scratch cards. Participants can win a 
cruise, luggage, a free coke and more. 


, There are only a few left and there haven’t 


been any big winners yet. 


‘Staff works on cultural cookbook 


By Deborah King 
Staff Reporter 


he International Studies Program 
is on a mission to help inter- 
nationalize the Northern Essex 
campus and its curriculum by pro- 
ducing an international cookbook. 

The committee is currently trying to 

-solicit international recipes from 
residents of the Merrimack Valley, which 
has a wealth of ethnic groups able to of- 
fer lots of interesting recipes,’ Ruth 

- Hooten, librarian, said. 

Hooten said the group is looking for 
recipes which are relatively easy to make, 
fun to eat, and interesting. ‘‘We’d also 

- like to know its heritage, and how it is 
served, if possible,’ Hooten said. 

Former editor of the Observer and 
trained chef, alumna Helen Allen, is also 

_helping to compile the book. 

-Jack Carlton, art department, is en- 
couraging his.art students to draw for the 
cookbook. 

The committee is chaired by Hooten 
and Cindy Crivaro, who is out on mater- 

_ nity leave. Other members include Usha 
Sellers, Ernie Greenslade, Dottie Holmes, 
Anne Laszlo, Allen, and Carlton. 

The basic theme of our cookbook 1s, 
“A Celebration of Cultural Diversity,” 

- Hooten said. 

If anyone has any international recipes 

’ or menus, contact Hooten in the library. 
“Tt will be a fun, easy book for people to 
enjoy, and learn from.” 

Proceeds from the sale of the cookbook 

’ will benefit the NECC International 
' Study Program. 
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HELEN ALLEN, Ruth Hooten and Usha Sellers make plans for international cookbook. 


Northern Essex Community College presents 


“A Convenient Store And A Whole Lot More’”’ The 3rd 
Plaistow City Shopping Area Rte. 125, Plaistow, N.H. 
— 382-8589 — Annual 


“The Cigarette Kings” 
_| 1st Stop Over Mass. Line — Best Prices Around Sport 


Cards 
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Admission: 50° 


Y2 mile from Exit 52 off Route 495 
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Time to crush 
evil apartheid 


Western governments can help 


By Daniel Moriarty 
Staff Reporter 


ince 1948, South Africa has been 

officially ruled by an apartheid 

system of government. In reality, 

however, it has been much longer 
than that. 

Blacks in South Africa have been strug- 
gling for change for the past 300 years, 
and they have waited long enough, said 
Dr. Auggrey Mhere, a black South 
African, at a recent lecture sponsored by 
the behavioral sciences club. 

Mhere was born in Johanasburg and is 
a member of the African National Con- 
gress (ANC), founded in 1912. He work- 
ed as a ‘“‘temporary surgeon” to treat 
whites before leaving the country in 1968. 

“The current situation in South Africa 
is worsening. There are cesspools of 
poverty. Repression and resistance is 
escalating. Black groups in South Africa 
are now aimed, so the bloodshed will not 
only be black but white also,” Mhere said. 

A minority rules the majority in South 
Africa. ‘‘Whites believe they were chosen 


by God to run Africans. The white 
population controls the labor class so it 
insures a cheap labor force. The black peo- 
ple of South Africa have no constitutional 
rights to speak of,” he said. 


Mhere stated that the black South 
Africans see the United States govern- 
ment as the oppressors, not the American 
people. 


“The Reagan Administration has tried 
to distort images saying that the ANC is 
a communist organization, but the ANC 
was formed before the October Revolu- 
tion in 1917. 

Reagan is believed to have a view that 
black interests cannot be independent. 
There are also economic factors also. The 
white government has to maintain United 
States interests in order to maintain a 
profit,’’ Mhere said. 

“The Western powers are deeply in- 
volved in South Africa, and must put 
pressure on the South African govern- 
ment because the United Nations has no 
power. 


“Western Industries must also apply 
pressure. It is their moral duty,” Mhere 
said. The U.S. companies who invested in 
South Africa are now divesting. 

In March of 1960 a peaceful anti- 
apartheid demonstration in South Africa 
was violently supressed by police who 
opened fire, for no apparent reason, kill- 
ing 16 people. 

Today peaceful demonstrations are still 
disrupted violently. As many as 30,000 
people have been detained, including 
some women and children. Many were 
under the age of 18, and are imprisoned 
without a trial under the 180 day deten- 
tion law. 

Torture is a mainstay of the detentions. 
The white army is now in the black 
townships, and are coming face to face 


Attention all NECC students — Come in 
now and we'll hold you a job until summer. 
We currently have openings in the follow- 


ing areas: 
e Landscaping 
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e Production 
e Warehouse 


e Lots of Work! 


e Lots of Money! 
Work for part of or all of the summer. 
Apply with a friend and earn EXTRA BONUS 
$$$. We offer top pay, vacation, incentive 
plans and health insurance. 


The Landmark Building 
80 Merrimack Street, 


Suite 19 
Haverhill, 
521-2302 


MA 01830 
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with the poverty. White people are begin- 
ning to see what apartheid is doing to the 
black population. 

Many white student-formed anti- 
apartheid organizations have sprung up 
in South Africa, although media and 
press information coming out of South 
Africa is censored. If the people could see 
the suffering, it might be enough to try 
and end it. 

“South Africa belongs to all blacks and 
whites who share a democratic vision. It 
is arich country, but only whites benefit 
from it. It is white wealth co-existing with 
black poverty. 

“If you are white, then you are rich in 
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South Africa. If you are black, you are 
poor in South Africa. We are trying to 
form a democratic society where race is 
not a factor,’’ Mhere said. 

Mhere said apartheid must be abolish- 
ed soon in his native country. When and 
if a democratic society does come about 
it South Africa, the racism will still exist 
as it does everywhere. 

The Western governments and in- 
dustries have the power to put pressure 
on the government of South Africa, and 
put a stop to the violence. 

Mhere left South Africa 20 years ago 
because of his involvement with the ANC. 
He is no phere allowed in the country. 
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One woman’s journey into journalism 


By Sharon Noone 
Staff Reporter 


ut of the Victorian era, a time 
when women were expected to 
stay home and raise families 


and never to give any thought | 


to careers, especially one as ‘‘masculine”’ 
as journalism, there emerged a pretty 
young woman who broke through that 
barrier. Her name was Nellie Blye. She 
captured the nation’s heart with her 
originality, her creative flair and daring 
escapades. : 

Born Elizabeth Cochcrane in 1865 toa 
large family on a farm in Pennsylvania, 
Elizabeth chose the pen name Nellie Blye 
from the popular Stephen Foster song, 
changing the spelling slightly to protect 
her real name. Blye was self-taught. 


One year at a boarding school seems 


to be the only formal education she receiv- 
ed. She yearned to travel, read constant- 
ly and enjoyed writing stories. 

In 1880-1, after her father’s death, 
Blye, 20, and her mother were forced to 
move to Pittsburgh for financial reasons. 
Blye was to realize how hard it really was 
for women to live alone and be denied the 

‘right to earn a living. 

She stumbled into journalism, respon- 
ding to an editorial published in the Pitt- 
sburgh Dispatch stating. that women 
“should stay home and not seek careers 
or suffrage.” 

Blye wrote a letter stating that some 
women had to work to survive and they 
also had a right to lead interesting lives. 


Her message impressed the editor, 
George Madden, who hired Blye on a free- 
lance basis, then promoted her to work 
full-time. 

Blye sympathized with the poor factory 
workers and immigrants. She also had a 
chance to interview men like James Whit- 
comb Riley and Andrew Carnegie. She 
was soon invited to join the Pittsburgh 
Press Club, a major accomplishment for 
women in the 1880s. ‘ 

Blye became interested in traveling to 
Mexico to get a story after the execution 
of Emperor Maximillian. She persuaded 

her editors to let her go, provided her 
mother accompanied as chaperone. 

The trip in the winter of 1886-7 gave 
her the chance to visit cities and villages, 
reporting the heartbreaking poverty she 
witnessed throughout Mexico. She 
reported the harsh reality of the poor and 
uneducated people being exploited by the 
rich entrepreneurs. 


This upset many Mexican officials 
because one night she found a note under 
her hotel door warning her that she had 
better leave Mexico immediately while 
she was still alive because some officials 
didn’t like what she was writing. 

Blye left at once with the help of her 
friend. She was able to slip out of the 
country with her reporter’s notes intact. 

Shortly after her return, she wrote a 
book, “Six Months in Mexico.” It was 
considered a “‘pioneering’’ report for 
American readers. 

From there Blye went to work for 
_ Joseph Pulitzer of New York City’s 
World newspaper. 


Again she tackled probably the most 
taboo subject at the time in history, men- 
tal illness. Her editors reluctantly agreed 
to let her do the story. Through an 
elaborate scheme, Blye feigned insanity, 
landing in one of the worst _ insane 
asylums in the state, Blackwell Island. 
She was horrified at what she witnessed. 
After the World lawyers had her releas- 
ed, she wrote in depth articles exposing 
the wretched conditions and the abuse 
the patients suffered. 

Next, she disguised herself as a chorus 
girl, and ‘‘stole’” $50 from a woman’s 
purse in order to find out how women 
were treated in jail. 

Among all these escapades her most 
memorable and daring feat was her 
challenge to beat Jules Verne’s hero in 
Around the World in 80 Days. Again, her 
idea met with much reluctance, but when 
she threatened to ask one of the rival 
newspapers to sponsor her, she got the 
go ahead. 


On November 14, 1889, Blye set sail on 
her journey. She traveled to London, 
Paris, (where she met with Jules Vernes 
himself) Italy, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Yokohama, San Franciso, return- 
ing to New York in 72 days. 

In the states, ‘Nellie Blye mania” was 
sweeping the nation. She was America’s 
darling with her pretty face and immense 
courage. Blye songs, games, clothes and 
dolls were popping up everywhere and 
soon she was to become an international 
celebrity. 

She encountered some problems on the 
journey, but bad weather and the threat 


| of small pox did not deter her. Every port 


was a new and wonderful adventure. 

When she did return to New York, 
along with a new world’s record, crowds 
greeted her everywhere. Blye was ‘“‘the 
great American miracle of 1890.” 

As time passed, her popularity died 
down. She kept reporting major stories 
and had her own Sunday column. 

In 1895, at 30, her career as a journalist 
came to a halt when she married a 
millionaire 40 years her senior, Robert 
Seaman. 

Blye’s lifestyle was full of parties, 
entertaining, travel and business 
meetings. By 1904, she was a widow, left 
to run her husband’s business dealings. 


Because of dishonest workers stealing 
thousands of dollars, the company was 
headed for bankruptcy. 

In 1914, Blye travelled to Vienna at the 
onset of World War I and was detained 
in Vienna. 


Five years later she returned to the 
states where she resumed her writing for 
the New York Evening Journal. 


In 1922, at 57, Blye caught pneumonia 
and died within 10 days. Although there 
were no crowds to mourn her death, she 
remains the most famous of women stunt 
reporters and a role model for women 
everywhere. : 


Northern Essex students raising money for diabetes camp 


Two NECC students will be 
among a group of four to cross the 
country on bicycles in an effort to 
raise funds for the American 
Diabetes Association. 


Sue Josephs and Lisa Forrest, 
along with Tim Josephs, tour 
leader, and Eric Wood, will board a 
plane at Logan on June 23. After: 


If any of these statements are true for you, then maybe you 
should think about transferring to Northeastern University. North- 
eastern’s Cooperative Plan of Education alternates periods of class- 
room study with paid professional employment experience. So 
you'll have the education you need and the experience you want. 
It’s an education that really works. For more information about 


they arrive in Seattle, Washington, 
they will rest for a couple of days, 
and then bike 3,400 miles to 
Seabrook N.H. 

Venture Unlimited is backing the 
tour, which is a continuation of a 
venture program offered at Lon- 
donderry High School, where the 
four riders graduated. 

The goal of this tour is to raise 


The final exam 
for students 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


Id be interested in a university in the heart of Boston 
that offers me extensive academic facilities and real 


career experiences. 


Id like to make an average of $7,450 a year while 


earning my degree. 


I want to pursue my choice of over 70 undergraduate 
programs offered by 8 colleges within the same 


university. : 


transferring to Northeastern, call toll-free, 


1-800-228-2028, ext. 67. 


af Northeaste 


Eight colleges offering programs in: Arts and Sciences * Business 
Administration * Computer Science * Criminal Justice * Education * 
Engineering * Engineering Technology * Health Professions 


Department of Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115. An Equal Opportunity University. 


rn University 


Education that works. 


money for the American Diabetes 
Association so that a day camp for 
diabetes victims may be developed. 
Funds will go towards research. 


Any student, faculty, or campus 
organization interested in making a 
donation, please contact Sue 
Josephs (603) 434-1201, or Lisa For- 
rest (603) 432-7583. : 
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Schuiteman 


Offers dedication 
and jazz to NECC 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Staff Reporter 


obert Schuiteman, assistant 

director of cooperative education 

at Northern Essex, seems like a 

very dedicated administrator 
any college which would be grateful to 
have on board. He exudes enthusiasm for 
the higher education environment, and 
his background is generously sprinkled 
with a variety of experiences. 

Schuiteman came to Northern Essex in 
October 1987. ‘‘I’ve always been involv- 
ed in education in some respect,’’ he said, 
“with a common thread of serving 
students, promoting and recruiting, and 
some international element weaving 
through all the jobs I’ve held.” 

He feels his skills and interests enable 
him to carry out a variety of duties as a 
college administrator — from admissions 
to counseling — since many of these posi- 
tions share the need of common basic 
skills. 


Schuiteman’s combined interest in 
education and foreign students began 
when he was a graduate student at Hope 
College in Michigan. He was interested in 
learning more about the experience of 
foreign students attending school in the 
U.S. His research carried him to Colum- 
bia, where he stayed for two years. 

After receiving his doctorate, 
Schuiteman held a series of positions in 
the public and (mostly) private sector, 
many of which have carried him to coun- 
tries all over the world. An interesting col- 


He feels his skills and in- 
terests enable him to carry 


out a variety of duties as 
a college administrator. 


lection of ceramics and other artifacts in 
his office attest to his wordly travels. 

Schuiteman has a strong appreciation 
of the arts. He served on a special task 
force last year advocating a new fine arts 
building on campus. He pushed for a 
building that would have many creative 
arts resources to serve the college and 
surrounding community. He mentioned 
pushing especially for a fully equipped 
pottery studio — a hobby he dabbles in 
himself. Unfortunately, the new building 
has been ‘‘put on hold due to the budget 
squeeze imposed by the state.” 

Music is another love of Schuiteman’s. 
Several weeks ago he started a jazz hour 
on WRAZ as a Friday afternoon disc 
jockey. He had been bothered by the lack 
of variety the station offered its listeners. 
He mentioned this in passing to the sta- 


Jazzman 


ROBERT SCHUITEMAN, assistant director of cooperative education, has a special 


jazz hour each Friday on WRAZ. 


tion’s manager, who suggested 


Schuiteman start his own hour-long’ 


show. 

The Friday afternoon jazz hour on 
WRAZ begins at 1 p.m. and mostly plays 
the big band music he loves. His first 
show was dedicated to the music of 
Woody Herman, but he has been playing 
a variety since then. He is open to re- 
quests, even of music which is not strict- 
ly jazz, and will play ‘‘anything I like well 
enough to listen to again.’”’ He would 
eventually like to do a classical show. 

Schuiteman feels Northern Essex 
does a great job as a community college 
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in that it serves both those on campus 
and the surrounding community so well. 
Advanced services for the handicapped 
and job-training are some of the services 
he feels characterize Northern Essex as 
a responsive institution, one that is “more 
progressive in terms of serving the broad 
population.” 


In addition to his position in the co-op. 
department, Schuiteman participates in 
the international studies committee — his 
way of injecting the requisite interna- 
tional ingredient into his job at Northern 
Essex. 


ameraman: 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


he busy Michael Burt not only has 

a full-time job, but he also goes to 

NECC full-time. He is a 

part-time production assistant for 
WMUR, and assistant general manager 
for WRAZ. 

A native of New York City, he started 
in the broadcasting field as a runner for 
NBC where he chauffered such notables 
as Connie Chung, Tom Griffith, and Ran- 
dy Becker. 

As cameraman, Burt was involved with 
covering the primaries for NBC, where he 


chased down George Bush and came in 
close contact with other presidential run- 
ners. He never met them in person, 
however. 

Now production assistant for WMUR, 
he said, ‘‘For news, a cameraman takes 
direction from directors to make sure the 
camera is focused on all live air shows.”’ 

The types of shows Burt is involved in 
at WMUR focus on New Hampshire. He 
works with the Contemporary Affairs 
Show, and with commercials. 

Burt hopes to get an internship at the 
end of May so he may work at WMUR 
full-time and enroll at NECC part-time. 
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Burt’s involvement at WRAZ, campus 
radio station, as the assistant general 
manager, is to run a tight ship. He takes 
this job very seriously and runs it in the 
best way possible. 

He is also a DJ for this station and his 
usual time for this is Tuesdays at 9 a.m., 
but he also fills in when someone can "t 
make it. 

One of Burt’s classes at NECC is Biced: 
cast reporting. Since he can take charge 
of things so well, he will be one of the peo- 
ple in charge of the final project of that 
class. 

Though Burt:is a very busy man, he 


Michael Burt returns from primaries 
to manage campus radio station 


Burt was involved with 
_ covering the Prima’ for 
NBC... 


still has time for his wife and home in 
Derry, New Hampshire. 

Burt. said he was inspired to go into 
broadcasting by his late father-in-law who 
was one of the chief radio voice-over an- 
nouncers in New York and still 
remembered for such commercials as the 
one for Lipton Tea. 
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Club members take dream trip 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Associate Editor 


limousine ride to Logan Airport, 

champagne on ice and a week 

long cruise around the Bahamas 

is a dream about to come true for 
the Grandmother’s Travel Club. 

Kathy Arguin, Betty Rice, and Jackie 
Humphriss, evening students enrolled in 
Northern Essex’s accelerated business 
management program, and Alice Cod- 
daire, who is entering data processing 
operator at the registrar’s office, are 
celebrating graduation by rewarding 


themselves with tickets to a fun vacation. 


“I’m psyched!,” Coddaire and Arguin 
said in unison when explaining the next 
few weeks. 

They will be leaving New England’s 
unsettled spring for the warmer climate 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, to meet their 
ship. 

The cruise itself includes stops in Saint 
Martins, Barbados, Saint Thomas, Mar- 
tinique and San Juan. 

The travel club began as an incentive 
for finishing the demanding courses three 
of the members were taking. After work- 
ing full time days, attending classes 10 
or more hours a week at night, and jug- 
gling families with homework, they realiz- 
ed they deserved more than a late snack 
on the way home from class. 

By putting aside a few dollars each 
week, the cruise of their dreams has 
become a distinct possibility. 

Coddaire, a former secretarial student 


Grandmother’s travel club 
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ALICE CODDAIRE and Kathy Arguin make plans for their trip to San Juan. 


in the division of continuing education, 
was invited to round out the club. Arguin 
and Coddaire are employed in the 
registrar’s office. 

Rice, a Bradford resident, is employed 
by Hewett-Packard. Humphriss, a Lowell 
resident, works at Hanscomb Air Field. 


They said they had advanced as far as 
possible without associate degrees. 
With this degree almost in hand, New 
Hampshire College in Manchester is a 
viable choice for transfer. ‘‘They have 
weekend and evening courses,” Arguin 
explained. Since all three students are 
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self-supporting, full-time employment is 
a must. 


Arguin’s opinion of high school may be 
typical of many non-traditional students. 

After seeing her score on her GED, her 
family encouraged her to go on to college. 
Presently a president’s list student, 
Arguin is enjoying the challenge of lear- 
ning. Arguin is president of the National 
Honor Society on campus, Alpha Beta 
Gamma, Beta Omicron Chapter. 

““My favorite sayings are ‘I didn’t know 
that,’ and ‘Did you know?’ ” Laughing 
about school was something she would 
never have done as a teenager. Feeling 
nervous and timid when she started 
classes, she now has the self-confidence 
she feels will help her throughout her 
career. 

Coddaire and Arguin were both 
gratified that the division of continuing 
education students will be recognized as 
aconstituency if the All College Council’s 
charter is ratified. “Evening students 
just do not get the recognition they 
deserve,’ Coddaire said. 

Many evening students would like the 
chance to participate in campus activities 
but are unable to because of working 
days. 

For the Grandmother’s Travel Club, 
getting through finals and celebrating 
one last time at a local Chinese restaurant 
will take priority over campus politics for 
a few weeks. 

“We just want to relax and have fun, 
knowing what we have accomplished this 
year,” Arguin said. 
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Nursing department hopes for accreditation 


By Kerry Elder 
Associate Editor 


he nursing department at NECC 
is anxiously awaiting the coming 
of June 15 in hopes of receiving 
its National League for Nursing 
Accreditation from the Board of Review. 

Accreditation is what is given after it 
is determined by careful and thorough 
study that the program is meeting high 
quality education standards. The pur- 
poses of accreditation are: 
¢ To foster the continuous development 
and improvement in quality of educa- 
tional programs in nursing throughout 
the U.S. and its territories. 

e To evaluate nursing programs in rela- 
tion both to their stated purposes and ob- 
jectives and to the established criteria for 
accreditation. 

¢ To involve administrators of the gover- 
ning institutions, and facilities and 
students of nursing programs in the pro- 
cess of continuous self-study and im- 
provement of their programs. 

e To bring together practitioners, ad- 
ministrators, faculty and students in an 
activity directed toward improving 
educational preparation for nursing 
practice. 

e To provide an external peer-review 
process. 

The process of receiving an accredita- 
tion involves the faculty completing a ma- 
jor self-study which is submitted to the 
NLN Board of Review. 

Two visitors come to the campus to 
verify and clarify the report. (This is the 
point of the process which has already 
been completed.) 

The visitors who are practical nurse 
educators, and are actively employed in 
programs which have already been ac- 
credited, have been through a process 
. which shows them what to look for when 
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surveying a program, They then write a 
report which goes to the Board of Review. 

Reviewers look to see that the clinical 
experiences are consistent with what the 
students are learning in theory. They in- 
vestigate the faculty’s credentials, make 
certain students are meeting admissions 
requirements, look over the facilities in- 
cluding the clinical area and hospital set- 
tings, look at course outlines, and read 
over the self-study. 

When the procedure ends, the visitors 
read their report to the staff, and con- 
clude with the program areas of strength 
and their areas of concern. 

“We feel quite confident going to the 
Board of Review,” said Diann Osgood, 
practical nurse program coordinator. 
“We, as faculty, have worked hard to im- 
prove the curriculum.’’ 


NECC is currently offering practical . 
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nursing, and dental assistant programs 
as well as the registered nursing. All of 
the nursing faculty are registered nurses. 

The program used to accommodate a 
maximum of 60 students. It has since 
decreased to a maximum of 40. This year, 
the program has met its quota, but in 
previous years has fallen short. It is on- 
ly offered through the day division. 
“Massachusetts does not have part-time 
evening nursing education for practical 
nursing, which is a loss for the state,” 
Osgood said. 

There are only 22 practical nursing 
programs in the state, four of which are 
in community colleges. (NECC, Mass. 
Bay, Quincy Jr. College, and Berkshire 
Community College.) The majority are 
taught in regional vocational technical 
schools. 

The student nurses put in a minimum 
of ten months or 40 weeks of study and 


there. 


how it works. 


rill be with you every 
day of your program — 
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Diet Center. The program works. Why? Because 
you work with a counselor, one-on-one. Every day 
of your diet. That special relationship produces © 
results. It’s common to lose up to 10 Ibs. in 2 
weeks. The advice and encouragement you get ac- 
tually helps you reach your ideal weight. And stay 
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clinical experience. They undergo an in- 
tense and difficult regimen, which in- 
cludes class meetings five days a week, 
from 8 — 3 p.m. with only an hour’s 
break. They start to work in nursing 
homes in the fall semester, and in the’ 
spring they progress to acute care in 
hospitals (medical-surgical and pediatric). 
They then have a ten week summer ses- 
sion where they continue in class and 
work in the maternity and new-born area 
of the hospital. 

“There is much studying and material 
that is to be learned. The students put in 
27-32 hours a week during the program,”’ 
Osgood said. Upon completion of the pro- 
gram, they receive a certificate in prac- 
tical nursing and are then called a GPN 
(Graduate Practical Nurse). 

Requirements for admission into the 
program are a high school diploma and | 
participation in pre-entrance exams. They 
prefer the students receive scores in the 
50 percentile in all areas. “The exam is- 
used to help guide those who need 
remedial work in math and vocabulary so 
they can succeed in the program,” 
Osgood said. 

A considerable number of the students — 
are already employed as nurses and they 
enroll in the program to upgrade their 
skills, Young people fresh out of high 
school are the ones who are not applying. ~ 
The average age of the students is 28. 

The program this semester has 12 per- 
eent male enrollment which is up from the — 
usual 10 percent male enrollment, 
“though not all graduate,’’ Osgood said. 

Although there has been recent lack of © 
interest in nursing, Osgood has not given | 
up faith in the profession or in recruiting | 
students. ‘“The shortage has had an im- — 
pact on the field of nursing,” she said, 
“But employers are raising salaries to try _ 
to retain and bring people back: into 
nursing.’ + 
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Applying for work a job in itself 


By Michael LeBoeuf 
Staff Reporter 


ave you ever wondered just 

exactly what a job interviewer 

looks for in an applicant? Jean 

@ Vaccaro, personnel director, 

told what she looks for in an applicant. 
The neatness of the application itself 
will be evident as soon as the interviewer 
looks at it. ‘A good application that is 
answered correctly and neatly shows me 
that the person took the time to read the 
questions and answer them carefully,” 


Vaccaro said. If you do make a mistake, ' 


you are better off to ask for another ap- 
plication rather than crossing out errors 
on the application. . 

The first thing asked for on an applica- 
tion is your name, but that is the last 
thing looked at. The first thing the inter- 
viewer looks for is the position applied 
for. Many people may feel the “‘Catch 22” 
that they won’t hire without experience 
and you can’t get experience without be- 
ing hired, but Vaccaro said it is a 
employee’s market right now. With an on- 
ly three percent unemployment rate in hi- 
tech Northeast, many companies are will- 
ing to train workers. 

The next thing looked at is past job 
references. This part of the application 
may be more important than most peo- 
ple think. Asked if they are really check- 
ed, Vaccaro said with a grin and a look 
of determination, ‘‘You bet they are.” 

Not only do they check all references 
given, but most companies have 
preprinted reference request forms which 
are sent to the companies given as 
references by the applicant. 

These forms have excellent, good, fair 
or poor categories for questions which 
refer to quality of work, quantity of work, 


Be prepared when you are interviewing for the job you. 
really want. Every job is different, but the application pro- 
cess is very similar. Job interviews know what they want. 


Jean Vaccaro explains what the people who do the hiring 
‘are looking for in applicants and tells how to make that 


interview work for you. | 


cooperation, dependability, personal ap- 
pearance, attendance and health. 

There is also a yes or no section for the 
questions — would the company rehire? 
and reason for leaving? 

Then there is a section for remarks. 
Since most companies ask applicants to 
account for all time since high school 
graduation, it is advisable to keep good 
references even with part-time jobs held 
while in college. 

Every application has two sections that 
most people just breeze through — 
military record and education. The ma- 
jority of the people haven’t served in the 
military and can simply check no and 
move on. If the applicant. has served in 
the armed forces, the interviewer will look 
for rank and time served in the military. 
An honorable discharge -is important 
because it shows discipline. A 
dishonorable discharge will weigh against 
an applicant, but will not be a large part 
of the final decision, Vaccaro said. 


A high school diploma is a deciding fac- 
tor, she said. Someone who dropped out 
of high school shows lack of tenacity and 
willingness to learn. Exceptions to this 
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deciding rule are sometimes made if the 
interviewer truly believes just cause such 
as dire need by the family was the reason. 

Having attended private schools may 
be a plus, because the applicant may 
possess better discipline and better 
learning skills, but this will not be a ma- 
jor factor. 

When going to fill out an application, 
you shouldn’t expect to get an interview 
immediately, but you should be prepared 
for one. “‘It is usually three weeks before 
a decision will be made on your applica- 


tion and you are notified,” Vaccaro said. 

If, after three weeks, you aren’t con- 
tacted by the company, you may call to 
check on the situation. If a decision hasn’t 
been made or if they are not hiring at the 
moment, then it is not suggested that the 
applicant call or fill out another applica- 
tion for at least six months. 

If you do get an interview, keep in mind 
that a good first impression is imperative. 
“A suit is not necessary for most jobs, 
especially ones where a suit won’t be worn 
on the job, but a neat, clean appearance 
is. Torn jeans, untucked shirts or messy 
hair will not get you hired, Vaccaro said. 

Paying attention to the interviewer is 
also a decision maker. ‘‘I get some ap- 
plicants who look at the floor, the walls, 
the desk, anything but me and this kind 
of attitude or a cocky attitude is frown- 
ed upon. 

‘Asking questions is also very impor- 
tant and shows interest and a willingness 
to learn,’’ she said. 

If a good attitude is presented and a 
good application submitted, then a per- 
sonnel director may go out of his or her 
way to place the applicant. 
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Hot Air Balloon Rides! 


One balloon at the college’s May 21 Sky’s the 
Limit Springfest will be reserved for NECC. 
students who help out with the event. The 
names of student workers will be put in a raf; 
fle and four lucky winners will get a ride. There 
are many ways to help out! Work study 
students are eligible to receive pay. For more 
information, call Ernie Greenslade, director of 
public information and alumni relations, at 
374-3862 or stop by the public information of- 
fice, Room A-339 in the Library Building. 
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Wednesday at 5 p.m. 
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File photo 
IN LAST YEAR’S ACTION Montreal’s Chris Chelios holds off Bruins’ forward Ran- 
dy Burridge before he can beat Canadiens’ goaltender Brian Hayward. 


Knee injury sidelines 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


It has been a season of misfortune for 
NECC second baseman David Evans. 


‘The Knights co-captain has missed action 


due to torn ligaments in his knee. 
The nagging injury came at a poor time 
considering that Evans never really had 


-»a chance-to- get going. DY eae 


“i'm more of a defensive player,” 
Evans said. ‘‘If everything goes well, I’ll 
be back in time for the State Regional 
Tournament.” 

Evans broke his ankle when he played 
Soccer at Pentucket Regional High 
School, but he never had such a serious 
injury due to baseball. He enjoyed play- 
ing soccer very much, but also did play 
baseball during his sophomore and junior 
year. 


Knights ballplayer 


“T’ve had a tough start to the season,” 
Evans chuckled. “While we were playing 
down in New Jersey I took a shot off the 
hand during batting practice and missed 
the first two games of the season. 

“The major thing my therapist is con- 
cerned about is a calcium buildup because 
the muscle in my knee was torn off the 
bone.”’ 

- When -Evans does return to the 
Knights lineup, he hopes he can con- 
tribute and remain healthy. 

He admires Jerry Remy and Dave 
Stapleton, two former Red Sox who he 
liked to watch. A bigger concern for 
Evans right now is his education. The 
liberal arts major is hoping to transfer to 
Merrimack College in the near future. 

“If I go to Merrimack, I’d really like to 
play soccer because I liked the game in 
high school,” the versatile athlete said. 


i Canadiens await, 


Bruins in round 2 


By Ken Morgan 
Sports Editor 


he inevitable has finally happened. 
The Bruins have finally made it 
past the first round of the playoffs 
this year. The last time this occur- 
red was in 1983 when they ousted 
Quebec. Now they once again hope to 
rebuff history and upset the Montreal 
Canadiens in the Adams Division finals. 

Don’t get your hopes up, however, 
because the last time this happened was 
in 1943. 

Believe it or not, it just could happen, 
too. If it’s ever going to occur, this may 
be the year for Boston. The law of 
averages is with them at least. 

Terry O’Reilly was the coach last year 
when the Habs swept the Bruins in the 
first round, but that was the same year 
Butch Goring was fired. There were com- 
plications then and this is O’Reilly’s first 
year as coach and the team has shown 
some marked improvement under his 
leadership. 

The opening series against the Sabres 
was one of physical dimensions, but that 
died off later in the series. Jay Miller and 
Lyndon Byers were out with injuries and 
the Bruins finally decided to get on with 
the series and concentrate on playing 
hockey instead of fighting. 

Whatever the case, the rebirth of Rick 
Middleton and Ken Linseman was 
definitely the highlight of the series. The 
Buffalo crowd constantly nagged 
Linseman, almost as much as they ragg- 
ed Lemelin and Moog with rhythmatic 
chants. It didn’t seem to faze Linseman, 
however, as he netted two big goals in the 
sixth and final game. 

As for Middleton, two of his three 
goals could be shown in a video for what 
to do on a breakaway. They were just 
beautiful. 

Another thing that benefitted the team 
and should help them in this Montreal 
series is the use of two goaltenders. Once 
Andy Moog lost the first game in Buffalo, 
O'Reilly came back with Lemelin. 


Believe it or not ... this 


may be the year for the 
Boston. 


Lemelin lost the next game, but the 
Bruins’ coach tricked Buffalo by using 
Lemelin in game five and throwing Moog 
back in for game six. If O’Reilly can con- 
tinue his philosophy for the rest of the 
way, it should help beat Les Habitants. 

Goaltending wasn’t the only position 
the coach shuffled; though. In game one 
at the Forum, O’Reilly changed three of 
his four lines and the one that rose the 
most eyebrows was breaking up Cam 
Neely’s line with Bob Joyce and Craig 
Janney. 

O’Reilly opted to put Neely with 
Sweeney and Linseman and stick Byers 
in Neely’s former spot. 

The way things resulted in the opening 
game of the series wasn’t positive. There 
was no positional hockey displayed by the 
Bruins. They just loafed around and 
waited for breaks which is something you 
can’t do in the playoffs, let alone against 
Montreal. 
* * a 

The money team, the’ New York 
Islanders, lost the opening series to the 
hungry New Jersey Devils. This could be 
considered an upset, but the way New 
Jersey caught on fire late in the season 
just carried over into the playoffs. 

Perhaps a series that closely compares 
with the Boston Montreal war is the bat- 
tle of Alberta between Calgary and Ed- 
monton. The Flames lost the important 
first game to the Oilers, but that was just 
a case of Edmonton pride. 

Calgary is going to do what New Jersey 
did to the Islanders. They’re going to 
show Edmonton that the hungrier team 
wants to win. In fact, the Flames will be 
full in late May when they hold their first 
Stanley Cup over their heads. 


Celts gear up for championship title 


By Sue Inniss 
Staff Reporter 


he end of the regular season has 

arrived in the NBA, and the 

Boston Celtics are gearing up for 

their run for the 1988 Champion- 
ship title. 

When the season began in November, 
many Boston fans were worried how the 
team would be able to compete without 
Kevin McHale in the line-up. But 
McHale’s injured foot healed quickly, and 
he missed only 17 games before he was 
back on the floor. 


A lot of brave moves were made by the 
team this year. Acquiring Artis Gilmore, 
a veteran center and Jim Paxson, an ex- 
perienced guard, gave the team a stronger 
bench. Many fans criticized the Paxson 
trade for Jerry Sichting. Sichting, who 
was a big part of the 1986 Championship 
team, was recovering from a knee injury 
when the trade was made and couldn’t 
contribute, so many feel that it was an un- 
fair trade. 

But, all the trades have worked in the 
Celtic’s favor, which will have a direct in- 
fluence on the last month of the season. 

As usual, the majority of fans feel that 


it will be the Celtics vs. the Lakers in the 
Championship series. However, you 
shouldn’t throw in the towel on some 
other NBA teams. 

In the central division, the Detroit 
Pistons, Atlanta Hawks and Chicago 
Bulls could give the Celtics a run for their 
money. The opponents in the Atlantic 
division seem to pose no problem. The se- 
cond place team, the New York Knicks, 
are 18 and a half games behind the Celtics 
and, to the delight of Celtic fans 
everywhere, the Philadelphia 76ers won’t 
even make the playoffs, Charles Barkley 
or not. 


The Laker’s biggest challenges will 
probably come from the Denver Nuggets, 
Dallas Mavericks and Houston Rockets 
in the Midwest division. They could also 
feel some heat from the Portland 
Trailblazers, and Seattle Supersonics in 
their own division. 

So, as the 1988 NBA regular season 
comes to a close this week, keep your 
fingers crossed for your favorite team and 
keep your eye on the Celtics and the 
Lakers. 


Kansas Jayhawks overpower Oklahoma Sooners 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


ecently, the hometown, upstart 

Kansas Jayhawks capped their 

Cinderella season by posting an 

83-79 win over the highly favored 
Oklahoma Sooners. 

The Jayhawks were led by Player of the 
Year Danny Manning who pumped in 31 
points, had 18 rebounds and five steals 
in a very Bird-like performance. 

‘The real heroes for Kansas were Coach 
Larry Brown and his staff, who developed 
both offensive and defensive strategies 
which negated and frustrated the 
Sooners’ high-powered, hard-pressing 
style. 


The upset marked the third time in the 
last six years that an underdog has come 
away with the national championship. 

Kansas also had more losses (11) for 
the season than any other championship 
team. They were also spurred by the fact 
that they were playing in front of 16,392 
fanatics in their “home away from home” 
— Kemper Arena. 

From the outset of the game it was evi- 
dent that it would be a special game. At 
halftime the score was tied at 50-50. The 
score was a credit to Manning and Com- 
pany because few teams can compete 
with ‘run and gun” strategy of the 
Sooners. Craig Seiger led the way for 
Oklahoma with six three-pointers in the 
first half. 


It seemed as if Kansas would not be 
able to compete with Oklahoma. During 
the halftime break, Brown and his team 
made the proper adjustments, and it was 
evident in Kansas’ second half play. 

Kansas soon slowed the pace of the 
game greatly and also rebounded well off 
the defensive boards. Manning’s decisive 
edge over All-American Stacey King was 
the difference in the game. 

With 14 minutes left in the game, Kan- 
sas held a 58-51 lead and the scent of a 
major upset was in the air. 

But behind the defensive pressure of 
Mookie Blaylock (14 points, seven steals) 
the Sooners clawed their way to a 68-65 
lead. This caused Brown to call a timeout 
and compose his team. 


The timeout was worthwhile because 
Kansas went on to control the tempo of 
the game and eventually build a 76-71 
lead. 

Oklahoma, desperate for a break, 
began to foul, but Kansas would not fold 
at the charity stripe as Kansas’ “Money 
Man” Manning hit the last two free 
throws to seal the victory. 

The game was the true indicator of how 
important a coach is in NCAA Tourna- 
ment play. The extremely talented 
Oklahoma team was outcoached by 
Brown and his tightknit Jayhawk squad. 

With exciting play like this, it’s no 
wonder the NCAA Tournament is one of 
the year’s most exciting sporting events 
year after year. 
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Mike LeBoeuf phoro 


LYNN DIODATI IS hitting .438 for the Lady Knights this season. 


Mike LeBoeuf photo 
IN A RECENT home game Lynn Diodati watches as Coach Chuck Lombardo 
argues over a call with the umpire. 


NECC softball coach speaks 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following is an 
interview with Chuck Lombardo, new 
coach for the Lady Knights softball team. 
What has been your toughest game so 
far this season? 

“There have been a few tough games 
so far. I would have to include the 15-4 
win against Wentworth on March 28 and 
the 19-14 loss to Greenfield April 13 
because of the weather conditions. The 
temperature on both days hovered 
around freezing on the open field, since 
the strong biting wind intensified the chill 
factor. That wind has an anesthetizing ef- 
fect on one’s body after a few innings, and 
as a result, the players’ reflexes can 
suffer. 

“But the toughest game of all has to 
be the game against Rhode Island Com- 
munity College April 19. They took a 4-0 


Russ Champoux is 
golf tourney champ 


The NECC Intramural Golf Tour- 
nament was played at the Garrison 
Inn 3 Par 9-Hole golf course in 
Haverhill Wednesday, April 20. 

Russ Champoux came in first 
place with a score of 34, parring the 
second, fifth, sixth and ninth hole. 
Doug Pratt grabbed second place 
with a 35, including birdies on the 
fifth and ninth hole. Andrea Wood- 
bury captured third place with a 37, 
beating out Jim Hellesen by one 
stroke and Alan Foucault by two. 
Ken Colbert managed to break 60, 
coming in last place with a 51. 

Casey Riddles 


lead in the first two innings, and our pit- 
ching and defense came back hard to shut 
them down. Gradually in the fifth, we 
started putting base runners on, and it 
appeared that we Were coming on. We 
scored in both the fifth and the sixth, but 
ended both innings with the bases load- 
ed. We scored again in .the seventh, had 
the bases loaded, but grounded out to end 
the game. Meanwhile, they had manag- 
ed to score another run so we would up 
with a 5-4 loss. One extra hit or one fewer 
miscue could have turned it around. 

“The lesson to be learned from a tough 
loss is that you go back to it enough to 
be cognizant of what you need to change, 
work at it, and profit by it when you face 
future opponents. Don’t dwell on the past 
when you've still got the better part of 
the season: just make sure you don’t 
make the same mistakes again.” 

How do you feel your chances are in 
the upcoming tournament? 

“Our chances in the tournaments are as 
good as we make them. I feel that we as 
a team can play with the best teams in 
the tournaments. If the individual players 
perform up to their potential, then each 
one fulfills her role on the team. Then, the 
collective potential of the players as team- 
mates is realized, and the team will be 
successful. 

I try to stress two things: work to your 
potential, and remain mentally on top of 
the game. This is a skilled, intelligent 
team: we can be successful.” 

How do you feel about the season so 
far? 

“We're into the difficult part of the 
schedule right now. The double-header 
with Massasoit Saturday and the five- 
game road trip coming up will keep us at 
a grinding pace, but we went right into 
a road trip after the opener. I guess I 
could say I’ll answer that question after 


~ Clear as day 


Bradley, Diodati combo 
bring Knights success 


By Paul Vitagliano 
Sports Editor 


ill Bradley and Lynn Diodati are 
two of many reasons for the 
success of the Lady Knights’ 
softball team this season. 

Bradley, a sophomore shortstop from 
Haverhill, is the leadoff hitter, a fact 
which complements her quickness, base 
running skills and her ability to get on 
base. 

Last year’s coach, Andrea Woodbury, 
said Bradley is ‘‘a smart player, another 
coach on the field.’”” Woodbury said that 
Diodati, an outfielder, also has ‘‘that 


leadership quality, a good sense of the 


team concept.” She is a strong hitter with 
a good glove. Her .438 batting average 
and .943 fielding percentage attest to this 


fact. 

Both were nominated for the All Region 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association. 

Each player said that this year’s team 
is strong and is excited about its pro- 
spects of repeating as state champs. “We 
have a real good chance of winning the 
championship again. We have a 
doubleheader against Massasoit, which 
will make or break us for the season. It 
will be a measuring stick for where we 
stand,’’ Diodati said. 

Winning the state title is a magical 
feat, and each player expressed apprecia- 
tion for playing on last year’s champion- 
ship squad. Bradley said, ‘Winning the 
state title last year was a great ex- 
perience, something one never forgets.” 

Diodati points to the fact that the team 
is still hungry. ‘“‘Winning the champion- 
ship was great, but it only fueled the fire 
for this year.” 

Chuck Lombardo, new softball coach, 
feels that Bradley and Diodati, along with 
returning players Andi Brown and Don- 
na Lee Gardiner, serve as role models. 
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JILL BRADLEY. 


“The new players look to the veterans for 
guidance and playing tips, and the 
veterans have offered the inspirational en- 
couragement of team leaders.”’ 
Lombardo said that the veteran players 
are effective in using last. year’s ex- 
perience against different teams-as a 


scouting report. They are helpful in 
preparing for teams, their styles andthe ~ 


ability of certain players. “They are 
seasoned, skilled athletes who can adjust 
their game to match up with an oppo- 
nent,” he said. 

Both Bradley and Diodati were Nor- 
theast Intercollegiate Softball Conference 
All League and all Tournament Players 
in 1987. ‘“‘From the day they came to the 
team, they manifested themselves as ag- 
gressive, spirited players whose work 
ethics and competitiveness characterized 
their game and enhanced their team,” the 


coach said proudly about Bradley and 


Diodati. 
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this next road trip, but you want the 
answer now. I have positive feelings 
about the season up to this point. We’ve 
got avery good record right now, and I'll 
continue to be optimistic, but you can 
never become overly confident. 

“You cannot take a winning record or 
yesterday’s shutout or all the hype for 
granted. You have to work hard all the 
time. If an easy win one day causes you 
to lose respect for your next opponent, 
you'll lose the game. 

Wer’re in good shape now. The players 
have worked hard individually and as a 
team to achieve this record at this point 
in the season. But we’ve got a long way 


to go, May is a long month.” 

What are the team’s strengths and 
weaknesses? ca ae 

“T would have to say that the strength 
of this team lies in the absence of a weak 
link. To have a strong team, you need a 
pitcher who can throw with speed and ac- 
curacy, two or three others who can pitch 
when needed, a couple of speedsters on 
the base paths, some contact hitters com- 
plimented with one or two long ball 
threats, and a synchronized defense. 

When we are on, we have all of those 
components. When we are off — when 
we're missing a component for any reason 
— that’s our weakness, 
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